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CHRONICLE 


The War.—On the western battle-front there has been 
no abatement in the artillery fire which has been almost 
continuous throughout Belgium and France. In addi- 
tion there have been a number of 
infantry engagements, with espe- 
cially violent attacks and counte 
attacks in both Artois and Champagne, but neither 
has gained any real advantage. In the Trentino and, be- 
fore Goritz the Italians have renewed the offensive, put 
in neither case have they had any success beyond the 
fact that they have thus prevented the transfer of At 
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trian troops to the Serbian campaign. From Gallipolt 


there is nothing to report. The 
Allies have made no progress at all, 
and are reported to be mainly on the 
defensive. On the eastern front no important develop- 
ments have modified the general situation. The Ger- 
mans are pressing hard on the outworks of Dvinsk, 
but have shifted their main attacks from Dvinsk 
to Riga. So far, however, they have not made notable 
headway. Elsewhere on the long line from Dvinsk the 
offensive has been taken by the Russians. The Austro- 
German forces have held their own except at Barono- 
vitch, along the Pripet and the Styr, and at Czernovitch, 
which is again reported to be in Russian hands. 

Serbia’s enemies are closing in un her from all sides. 
On the west the Austro-Germans have crossed the Drina 
at Visegrad. On the north they are near Shabatz, and 
have occupied Obrenovac. On both 
sides of the Morava they have pushed 
forward, in spite of vigorous re- 
sistance, and according to Serbia, at the cost of 60,000 
men, to the south of Palanku and Petrovac. Their 
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extreme left wing is south of the Danube dt Sib. From 
the north therefore the Austro-German invasion though 
slow has made progress. 

The Bulgarians are active at many points on the 
eastern frontier of Serbia. Close to the juncture of the 
Rumanian, Bulgarian and Serbian boundaries. they have 

; taken Negotin, and from this point 
Camis and te are striving, though they are still 
Pad garians hj ‘tes di Mey? 

ae some thirty mules distant, to join 


AY ; 
CI rced pith the Austro-German left wing. At Zaitcar, 


e captiire of which now appears to have been falsely 


reportetl, they have reached the right bank of the Timok 


Rivér, and further south they are endeavoring to capture 

jajevac. At both places the Serbians claim to have 
checked their progress. Still further south the Bul- 
garians assert that they have possession of Pirot, but 
fighting is reported to be taking place both to the north- 
east and southeast of the town. According to their own 
reports, which, however, are denied by Serbia, they have 
also taken Vlasatine. Further south the progress of the 
Bulgarians has been more rapid and is more important. 
They have taken, lost and retaken Uranja. This point 
gives them control of the direct railroad line from 
Salonica to Nish. Further south they are in possession 
of Kumanovo, which is near the same railroad and a 
little to the northeast of Uskub. What is more im- 
portant for their attack on Serbia is the taking of Kuprili, 
which followed soon after the evacuation of Istib by the 
Serbians, and the capture of Uskub, which fell only after 
a severe battle. With the capture of Kuprili and Uskub 
the Bulgarians have gained control of the indirect rail- 
road from Salonica to Nish, but further south 
have suffered defeat at hand of the British and 
French troops, which are reported to be stretched 
along a line from Robova to Krivolak, The whole 
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situation in Serbia is hard to understand owing to the | 
contradictory reports given out by the opposing coun- | 
tries: the movements of the armies recently landed and | 
still landing at Salonica are especially difficult to deter- | 
mine. During the week the British, French, Italian, and | 
Russian fleets have been bombarding the A®gean coast | 
of Bulgaria at many points, both Italy and Russia having | 
declared war on Bulgaria. | 

From unofficial dispatches it would seem that the | 
Allies have been making further efforts to induce Greece | 
to enter the war on their side, or at least to give pledges | 
that she will not enter it on the side 
of the Central Powers. Great Bri- 
tain is said to have offered her the | 
Island of Cyprus, a report which seems to have good 
foundation, and Italy is said to have offered her Rhodes, 
although this is still doubted; but Greece has not been 
won over by either offer. Her action is causing the 
Allies a great deal of anxiety. Developments in the Bal- 
kans and the deadlock at the Dardanelles have been the 
oceasion of another crisis in the British Cabinet, which, 
however, has resulted up to the present in only one 
resignation, that of Sir Edward Carson. 


Greece Still 
a Problem 


Armenia.—Allowing for all exaggeration, it seems 
clear that a most appalling condition of affairs exists in 
unfortunate Armenia. Rome, quoting the memorandum 
of the Armenian Committee from 
the Journal des Balkans, says: 

Till this moment it was thought that the 
Turkish Government desired to send the Armenians out of some 
districts of Cilicia and was using forcible means to that end. Now 
facts show beyond a doubt that the Government has expelled all 
the Armenian population not only from Cilicia, transporting 
them to the desert of Haleb, but from all Turkey. . . . | 
The exiles have been driven, on a march lasting two months, 
to the desert which is to serve them for a cemetery. Bodies 
line the road and float down the Euphrates. A miserable 
remnant have arrived at their destination, where there is 
nothing for them to await but death. 


The Massacres 





The Tiflis press describes the scenes that took place 
at Sassoon, where all who did not flee into the mountains 
were slaughtered. There has been a great influx of Ar- 
menian, Chaldean and other refugees into Urumiah and | 
the Caucasian provinces. Some 160,000 refugees have | 
passed through Igdir and Etchmiadzin; these poor crea- 
tures starving and ravaged by disease, are dying at the 
rate of 100 a day. At Elenvoka and Ahti there are 9,000 
refugees. The facts concerning the massacre of Tre- 
bizond, though vouched for by the Italian Consul who 
was there at the time, seem incredible. The unfortunate 
Christians were put on sailing vessels and cast into the 
Black Sea. It is estimated that nearly 10,000 perished this | 
way. Unfortunately the slaughter appears to have been 
planned carefully, and a perusal of the accounts brings 
to mind the savage maxim of Abdul Hamid that “the | 
way to get rid of the Armenian question is to get rid 
of the Armenians.” Viscount Bryce, speaking in the 
House of Commons, declared: 


| and attained under them a genuine prosperity. 


The procedure was exceedingly systematic. The whole 
population of a town was cleared out. Men were thrown 
into prison; the rest of the men and the women and children 
were marched out of the town. When they had got some 
little distance they were separated, the men being taken to 
places where the soldiers dispatched them by shooting or 
bayoneting. The women and children and older men were 
sent off under convoy of the lower kind of soldiers to their 
distant destination, which was sometimes one of the un- 
healthy districts, but more frequently the large district which 
extends to the east of Aleppo, in the direction of the Eu- 
phrates. They were driven by the soldiers day after day; 
many fell by the way and many died of hunger. No pro- 


| vision was given them by the Turkish Government, and they 


were robbed of everything they possessed, and in many cases 
the women were stripped naked and marched along in that 
condition. Many women went mad and threw away their 
children, being unable to carry them farther. The caravan’s 
route was marked by a line of corpses, and comparatively 
few seem to have arrived at their destination. 


The memorandum of the Armenian Committee closes 
with two detailed lists, one of Armenians who have dis- 
appeared, been deported, assassinated, or converted to 
Islamism ; this first list numbers 835,500 souls; the other 
of prelates killed, imprisoned or exiled; this numbers 
seventeen. Rome is authority for the statement that the 
Holy Father has been most active in behalf of the suffer- 
ers, and has made most urgent representations for them 
to the Sublime Porte, through Mgr. Dolci, Apostolic 
Delegate at Constantinople. 


Germany.—On October 18 thirty per cent of the 
total subscription to the third German war loan was 
due in cash. The sum actually paid up to that date was 
no less than sixty-eight per cent, or in 
round figures 8,269,000,000 marks 
($2,067,250,000). It is evident 
therefore that there is no lack of ready money in Ger- 
many, whether for industrial or governmental purposes. 
The freight traffic in the interior of the country is 
thought to have reached its peace figures. The Alige- 
meine Rundschau writes: 


The best good will and the most delicate calculation of 
taxes could not have brought about a three-billion-dollar loan 
success if the German people did not earn sufficient money 
to lay up savings in spite of the high prices. Our entire 


Meeting the 
Emergency 


| economic life has rapidly adapted itself to the war conditions 


They who 
sought to starve us out have taught us the wise manipulation 


| of food products, and they who sought to overpower us have 


helped us to attain to absolute mastery in the problems of 
purely national economics. 


The review concludes that the impossibility of import- 
ing foreign goods has turned out to be a real blessing for 
the country, and that the economic independence which 
has now been demonstrated will continue to exercise its 
influence during the coming years of peace in the future 
tariff and commerce policies of Germany. While the 


real popularity of the present war loan has been shown 
_ not only by the enormous subscriptions but even more by 
| the rapid payment of the instalments long before their 
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legal time, it is believed that consequent taxation will 
likewise find the people prepared to meet all require- 
ments, since they have no foreign obligations and the 
money thus paid out will continue in a healthy circula- 
tion within the nation. 

For on the one hand we know that Germany is much more 
rich and efficient than men had believed, and on the other the 
people now understand better than before that the few marks 
falling upon the individual can easily be paid if the entire 
trade and commerce flourish and earnings are high. 


While the debts and damages caused by the war are 


reckoned with in this Munich review, it is claimed that | 


their sum will not be excessive for Germany. 

On October 21 Berlin celebrated 
in gala costume the five hundredth 
anniversary of the establishment 
of the Hohenzollern rule in the March of Branden- 
burg. By the request of Emperor William no 
secular festivities took place beyond the adornment of 
the city with flags and bunting. The papers warmly 
eulogized the Hohenzollern rule as the cause of Ger- 
many’s present greatness. It is remarked that hardly 
ever before during the course of the five hundred years 
were people and ruler so perfectly united as at present. 


Five Hundred 
Years of Rule 


Great Britain —‘“What has the British Empire done 
in the war?” In a pamphlet recently published, Mr. H. 
A. L. Fisher, member of the Bryce Commission, Vice- 
Chancellor of Sheffield University, 
and the author of several historical 
works, answers, this question which 
has been asked in England as well as in America. Mr. 
Fisher admits that the strength of the German Army had 
been underestimated, but thinks that England’s initial 
mistakes “weigh light in the balance against the service 
she has rendered and is rendering the Allied cause.” 
While the early advantage lay with the enemy, time will 
fight for the Allies, because the strength of the Empire 
is cumulative. As soon as it became clear that what 
was wanted was not a hundred thousand but a million 
fighting men, the nation awoke, and by the spring of 
1915, over two million recruits had been added to the 
forces of the Crown. The work of the Navy is thus sum- 
med up: the British Navy has swept the German flag 
from the high seas. But for its assistance, the German 
Navy, being more powerful than that of France, would 
have bombarded the coast towns at will, intercepted 
French commerce, and would have endangered seriously 
the transport of levies to the war zone. Large forces 
have been transported in safety from India, Canada, Aus- 
tralia, and New Zealand to Europe, and considerable 
forces from England to France, Egypt and the Dardan- 
elles. The Navy has enabled munitions of war and pro- 
visions of all kinds to reach Great Britain from America 
and other parts of the globe, and at the same time has 
intercepted these supplies from the enemy. Despite the 
attacks of a few German cruisers and submarines, at 
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the beginning of the war, the general commerce of the 
British Empire and of France is now carried on almost 
as freely as in time of peace. Five Austrian, six Turkish 
and forty German war-ships have been destroyed. Ex- 
clusive of eighteen vessels captured near the Suez Canal 
Zone, sixty-nine German vessels detained in British ports 
abroad and twenty-six seized in British ports, 116 Ger- 
man traders have either been captured at sea or sunk. 
As a result of these activities, there is now no German 


| Over-seas commerce, except such as is carried on within 





the confines of the Baltic. Mr. Fisher cannot write a 
similar story of success for the Army, but says that the 
reenforcements which England is daily sending to the 
Continent will soon turn the tide of battle. 

No change has taken place in the methods of enlist- 
ment. On October 22, the King issued a Proclamation 
urging voluntary recruiting. 

’ The end is not in sight. More men, and 
The King’s m b ae 
4 yet more, are wanted to keep my armies in 
Proclamation the field, and through them to secure vic- 
tory and enduring peace. In ancient days the darkest mo- 
ment has ever produced in men of our race the sternest re- 
solve. I ask you men of all classes to come forward volun- 
tarily and take your share in these fights. In freely respond- 
ing to my appeal you will be giving your support to our 
brothers who for long months have nobly upheld Britain’s 
past traditions and the glory of her arms. 


While recruiting has been greatly stimulated by this 
appeal and by the news of the execution of Miss Cavell, 
the English nurse shot by the Germans for aiding their 
enemies, it is thought by some that the King’s Proclama- 
tion is the last act of the Government before conscrip- 
tion. 


Ireland.—Conscription is discussed with vigor in Ire- 
land. Mr. Joseph Devlin speaking in Tyrone last week 
was strong in condemnation of it, declaring that it is the 
greatest danger that can befall a com- 
munity. Not only would it “break 
up industries, destroy commerce, 
dislocate normal conditions and impoverish the nation,” 
but it would “destroy the free and unfettered will of the 
people, and take away their individual judgment.” The 
voluntary system, he declared, is sufficient for the needs 
of the war, but the methods of recruiting must be im- 
proved. Ireland has already done her share and more 
than her share and will not “be bullied by the rhetorical 
conscriptionists in Nationalist villages nor driven by the 
organized conspiracy of Tory reactionaries.” The 
Leader is anxious to know how many members of the 
Irish Y. M. C. A. have enlisted. The Waterford section 
of the Association held it: annual general meeting lately. 
At the time of the meeting there were 224 members, not 
including twenty-one annual subscribers; the number 
that had joined the forces came to twenty-seven, one in 
every eight and a third members. If the men who are 
in the Army are excluded from the present membership 
then the figures are less than one in nine. The Leader 
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remarks that here is a case of all cry and no wool. 
taxes are still a source of discontent. New J/reland is 
insistent on a_ special financial policy for Ireland. 
Dublin, it believes, will be relieved from excessive charge 
on “war profits” and “there may be concessions for 
articles like tea and sugar where the larger consumption 
per head in Ireland would lead to a wholly excessive toll 
upon the Irish consumers.” But even granted this, the 
taxes will be a crushing blow to the country and remedial 
measures are urged to save the nation from disaster. So 
far New Ireland. The Leader commenting on the same 
subject, says: “If we had only a fair share of national 
grit and backbone in Ireland we would be a country that 
could not be cheated, ignored nor despised.” 


Mexico.—During the week the mysterious border 
riots eventuated in the death of some United States 
soldiers and the woundjng of others. As on the border 
so too in Mexico itself fighting still 
continues. Villa, Zapata, and the 
Arieta brothers of Durango are in 
the field and peace seems far off. Economic conditions 
Despite glowing accounts to the 
In 


The Week's News; 
Yucatan’s Freedom 


have not improved. 
contrary, people are starving even in Mexico City. 
the capital, common charcoal is selling at twenty dollars 
a sack; corn at two dollars and a half a kilogram, i. e., 
two and one-fifth pounds. A private letter received in 
New York from Mexico City, October 5, states that 
people are afraid to venture on the streets. Evidently 
executions are to proceed merrily ; according to dispatches 
two other prominent Huertistas were put to death a few 
days since; one was José Lopez Portillo, ex-Minister of 
Foreign Relations under Huerta. Some details of 
Granados’ execution have come to hand. He had taken 
refuge in the Japanese Legation, but when General Pablo 
Gonzales declared an amnesty for all Carranza’s political 
opponents, Granados came into the open and was im- 
mediately seized and put to death. On October 20 Car- 
ranza gave an interview to newspaper men, during which 
he expressed a desire to be recognized not as Provisional 
President but as “First Chief.” Such an arrangement 
would help him to evade the law forbidding provisional 
presidents to stand for election to the Presidency. 
most significant utterance was that all the Catholics he has 
punished “have been punished because they took part 
in politics.” This takes on an aspect of grimness in view 
of the fact that many of the Catholics “punished” were 
Sisters and cloistered nuns. At any rate it is well to 
note that in Mexico Catholicism is a bar to the exercise 
of the privilege of citizenship. And this kind of freedom 
won recognition for the First Chief! Meantime, as was 


expected and predicted, Carranza has announced that no 
constitutional government is to be looked for in Mexico 
for a year at least. Until such time as general elections 
are called, there will be a preconstitutional period, a 
reign of men, of one man, not of law as is the custom in 
most civilized communities. 


Recognition was given this 
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military despotism by our Government in the following 
letter: 

Washington, D. C., Oct. 19, 1915. 
Eliseo Arrendondo, Esq. 

My dear Mr. Arredondo—It is my pleasure to inform you 
that the President of the United States takes this opportunity 
of extending recognition to the de facto Government of 
Mexico of which General Venustiano Carranza is the Chief 
Executive. The Government of the United States will be 
pleased to receive formally in Washington a diplomatic rep- 
resentative of the de facto Government as soon as it shall 
please General Carranza to designate and appoint such rep- 
resentative, and, reciprocally, the Government of the United 
States will accredit to the de facto Government a diplomatic 
representative as soon as the President has had opportunity 
to designate such representative. I should appreciate it if 
you could find it possible to communicate this information to 
General Carranza at your earliest convenience. Very sin- 


cerely yours, 
Ropert LANSING, 


Secretary of State. 


This was followed by an embargo on arms and muni- 
tions of war. The practical effect of this is to enable 
Carranza to obtain from the United States all the arms 
and munitions of war he desires; however, their impor- 
tation through Chihuahua, Sonora, and Lower Cali- 
fornia is forbidden, for fear, it would appear, that the 
war supplies might fall into the hands of Carranza’s 
enemies. Violation of the embargo carries with it a 
fine of $10,000 or imprisonment for not more than two 
years, or both these penalties. In the course of the 
Proclamation the President said: 

I have found that there exist in Mexico conditions of do- 
mestic violence promoted by the use of arms or munitions 
of war procured from the United States. I hereby admonish 
all citizens of the United States and every person to abstain 
from every violation of the joint resolution of Congress, and 
I hereby warn them that all violations will be rigorously 
prosecuted. 


Further, our Government has given Carranza permis- 
sion to transport 5,000 soldiers from Laredo, Texas, 
through United States territory, to Agua Prieta, to attack 
Villa. During all this time the once peaceful Yucatan 
is enjoying the blessing of the Carranzista régime. There 
is a military governor imposed at the point of the sword, 
a man ineligible by law for the office of governor by 
election. He is supreme master of life and property, 
has ordered the infliction of the death penalty without 
process of law, has confiscated property, has laid hands 
on presses and papers, using them for personal aggran- 
dizement, has abolished the freedom of education, per- 
mitted by the State, confiscating schools in large num- 
bers, and, as noted in AMERICA last week, has put an end 
to religious liberty. This military chief is supreme 
master, he settles political and religious problems accord- 
ing to his whim and fancy, with supreme contempt for 
justice. Legal cases definitely decided long since, have 
been reviewed by soldiers, and perfectly legal contracts 
have been declared null and void. Next week’s chronicle 
will contain further information on these points. 
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TOPICS OF INTEREST 





Music and Religion 


HEN men begin to ignore Divine Revelation they 
eagerly seek to trace to a purely natural source 
the golden stream of religion which, gushing out of the 
distant past, has rippled down through the ages. Classi- 
cal Lucretius was satisfied that it flowed from fear. 
Comte, with mind of very modern mould, regarded it as 
the issue of idolatry. Herbert Spencer fantastically dis- 
covered its rise in ancestorism. Frazer prosaically saw 
no reason to doubt that it sprang from Totemism. Kant, 
and his latter-day progeny of Modernists, believed it to 
be the outcome of the inner sense. A few months ago, 
Mr. Theodore Schroeder aroused conservative thinkers 
with the unique theory that it was the product of sex- 
uality. And now G. P. Putnam’s Sons, publishers, offer 
us a book with a view of mystical religion, which is, in 
some respects, the oddest of its kind. The late Dr. R. 
Heber Newton is the author of the tome: “The Mysti- 
cism of Music,” its subject; its contents, two essays. 

Music, to Dr. Newton, is the noblest medium of ex- 
pression of truth, beauty, and achievement. Ours is not 
only the age of science, he observes, but also of music. 
While science has brought forth truths which have struck 
and shattered parts of “the theology of the priests and 
doctors,” it may itself find a destroyer, Dr. Newton more 
mildly says “a corrective,” in the truths which it is the 
mission of music to fling out. Music has a theology 
which re-echoes that of the mystics. This theology is 
not narrow or dogmatic. “You will never extricate the 
Thirty-nine Articles or the Westminster Confession 
from Beethoven,” he characteristically tells us. But, 
prithee, do not be discouraged; you may find in music 
“the poetic philosophy which is at the core of the Nicene 
Creed.” Music, you understand, can produce only the 
spirit, not the letter. Liszt was a Roman Catholic; but 
what Protestant would dwell on the fact or even dream 
of doing so? Music is of soul, not of sect. That is why, 
incarcerated for long in canticle, oratorio, and Mass, it 
at length broke bonds and mingled in the life of the world 
outside cathedral walls. But it still arouses the same 
sentiments which it wakened within the chancel; it still 
expresses the message of religion. The opera, it seems 
to Dr. Newton, grows mystic enough to charge the soul 
with awe. 

One gathers from all this that music is indeed a mis- 
sionary, teaching melodiously outside the Church what 
the clergy stentoriously preach within; but teaching in 
spirit, not in letter. 

Music, the Doctor declares, is both an art and a sci- 
ence. With Wagner, he believes that Beethoven’s music, 
for instance, is very philosophical. It explains the world 
as effectively as could a pedagogue to an intelligent 
pupil. i 


| 





By no means does the Doctor stop here, though one 
might be justified in supposing that here the limit were 
indeed attained. But the reader must needs pause, if 
Dr. Newton will not, in order to secure mental breath and 
control. And when these are regained, the mind is apt 
to be angrily suspicious that it has run far for a flatter- 
ing nothing masquerading as a bright something. 

The Doctor’s premise that music is the highest symbol 
of truth, beauty, and achievement seems a rather small 
and uncertain foundation for his pretentious tower of 
thought. Music is just as much the medium of error, 
unloveliness, and despair as of sparkling virtues and 
feats. The Doctor seems to forget the ingeniously sensu- 
ous and salacious strains of Bizet, for example which 
bring shame to the ear and a blush to the cheek, reveal- 
ing, as they do, the shameless heart of an abandoned 
cigarette-girl. Wagner does not appear to impress him 
with a realization that this mighty musical genius can 
almost immorally depress us; there is but little hope and 
lofty inspiration in the tragic measures of “Tristan and 
Isolde.” If music were necessarily a symbol of good- 
ness, truth and beauty, it could never be an expression 
of their opposites. The Doctor’s mistake would seem to 
be this: that he holds the noble and the sublime to be, 
in a way, the result of music, whereas music is really 
rather a result of them. It is an expression, more than 
a cause, and this is why it may be used to symbolize the 
most carnal vice as well as the most spiritual virtue. 
While one is reading the Doctor’s charming pair of es- 
says, shining with the grandeur of his conception of the 
meaning of music, a skeptical smile absolutely refuses to 
stop puckering the corner of the mouth. For the mind, 
in these days of science, will not ignore facts, though 
they might sometimes be pleasant enough to forget. They 
can certainly disfigure the complexion of a beautiful 
theory. If musicians were all Liszts or Chopins, music 
would undoubtedly be an inexhaustible source of inspir- 
ation to some. But Beethovens have, in our time, de- 
generated into Irving Berlins; fugues have become syn- 
copations ; sonatas, trots. 

Milady of means, in her box at the Metropolitan, lifts 
her libretto against carmined lips with jeweled lily 
fingers and, while the wonderful Miserere throbs 
through the hushed darkness and pricks the shining eyes 
of the Italians in the gallery with hot tears, languidly 
stifles a yawn. An hour or two later, perchance, she 
cuddles with crass familiarity to some male dancer in 
some garish place de danse and surrenders herself 
ecstatically to motions worthy of a bacchante, while the 
latest releases from Tin-pan Alley are vigorously 
“ragged” by a perspiring orchestra. If she, of culture and 
refinement, is so much a victim to the spell of a variety 
of music which would make Verdi wail, what can be 
expected from her unequally educated but equally 
flighty sisters? The sensuous strains of modern music 
are even now sweeping a wave of carnality over the 
world which, dare we mention or face the fact? is bear- 
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ing on its crest no little profit to physicians. In view of | for this belief the fact that “modern music is the child 


this, it would be as sensible to consider melody the secret | 


of deviltry as of religion. 
explanation of religion’s opposite would surely be a 
rather poor explanation of religion itself. 

Incidentally it may be remarked that music does not 


necessarily cease to be music when it becomes immoral. | 
| though neither a lutist nor a harpist, taught men ex- 


_ ceedingly well by word and act. 


Indeed some of the most vicious compositions of 
musical celebrities are the most brilliantly conceived and 
written. And one must concede a certain coarse clever- 
ness even to the selections which Remick and Shapiro 
are turning out as fast as the five-and ten-cent stores can 
dispose of them. 

Dr. Newton, however, must, of course, have in mind 
only music which is as coldly chaste as snow; but 
how much of it is? Surely not enough to make a re- 
ligion. And even if there were, there would not be 
people enough to appreciate it. The music with a mes- 
sage means much only to those who know or can feel 
much. They are not legion. Mendelssohn's “Spring 
Song” and Rubenstein’s “Melody in F” are almost the 
only masterpieces that cause soul-emotion in all classes ; 
and they alas! have been worked overtime. It would 
take a profound scholar or sentimentalist to discover 
anything like “the spirit which is at the core of the Ni- 
cene Creed” in a twitter, a ripple, or a thunder of notes. 
And, even if anyone should actually find it, how could 
he be certain that his imagination had not put it there. 

The Doctor is undeniably right in his implicit belief 
that the heart, to which music appeals, should, as well as 
the head, share in the quest for religious truth; that it 
is capable of helping the mind; and that the excesses of 
science may find their corrective in religion. But he is 
wrong in making music a thing of religion, for it is only 
an aid to it. He regards it as an expression of self-con- 
sciousness; this fact, coupled with his conviction that 
music is an expression of mystical religion, proclaims 
him to be either a Pantheist like Spinoza, or a Subject- 
ivist like Loisy. He would evidently have some serious 
differences to settle with psychology and natural theol- 
ogy. 

Music is assuredly the expression of feeling, but so 
are, largely, the other arts. Yet no one would be so 
quixotic as to believe that all the hands that painted 
ethereal Madonnas. or all the lips from which dropped 
celestial pearls of eloquence, were moved and inspired 
by heaven. Why does Dr. Newton seem to think that 
the masters of harmony were? Genius is wonderful, 
transcendent, suggestive of Divinity by comparison with 
mediocrity, but not Divine. The Doctor allows his en- 
thusiasm to spirit away his prudence when, in his second 
essay, he says that, “If we should feel constrained to 
close our Bibles and wander from the Church, we should 


still find theology in music.” 


imagination until it snaps, when he declares that “ ‘Holy 
Music’ ” gives us, not only the theistic idea of the world, 
but “the distinctly Christian idea” ; offering as the reason 


He stretches his elastic | 


What might serve also as an | 


of Christianity,” since its birth-place was the Church, 
its cradle the altar, and its first cry a Mass. This last, 
with allowance for rhetorical color, may be true; but it 


‘is far from true that the great truths of Christianity 

















Only 


have been crystallized into notes, bars, and clefs. 
Christ, 


a poet or a potential poet could conceive of it. 


It would be rash to the 
point of blasphemy to put a page of plain-chant or a 
sheet of Handel on a par with the voice and the life of 
the Man-God. 

The Church has always used music for purposes of 
devotion, not of instruction. The lips of an apostle are 
worth more to religion than the fingers of all the masters ; 
and this perhaps explains why the Church has chosen the 
simplest of music, instead of the most complex, for her 
song. She can teach religion without using music. Dr. 
Newton advances more than can be proved in asserting 
that music can teach religion without her. If sufficiently 
solemn, sweet or sublime, it might move men’s spirits; 
but to what? Only to a vague longing for the truths 
which the Church can alone authoritatively offer. 

Epwarp F, MurPHy, M.A. 


A Significant Symbol 


OME half dozen years ago or more, a group of phil- 
anthropic millionaires in New York City, bent on 
uplifting the intellectual tastes of our people, resolved 
to erect and to endow partially at least, a theater that 
would correspond in some way to the government sub- 
sidized theaters of the great foreign capitals. Before 
the outbreak of the “Great War’ most European govern- 
ments were accustomed to provide money to make good 
the deficit in certain theaters, which were obliged as a 
consequence of this aid, to stage classical plays and thus 
afford educational opportunities to the people. It had 
been said over and over again that we could not hope to 
improve the theatrical taste of our people in this country 
until we accomplished something of the same kind here. 
Almost inevitably the theater-managers, whose one 
idea was to make money, put on the stage plays with the 
widest and most popular appeal. As the popular audi- 
ence is not particularly famous for good taste this ques- 
tion of supplying theatrical entertainment of a kind that 
would return the most money almost necessarily led to 
decadence. If there was to be any genuine hope of im- 
provement in taste, the opportunity to see and hear bet- 
ter plays had to be provided. It was realized that a 
theatrical enterprise providing such opportunities could 
scarcely be expected to pay at first, but it was felt that 
after a time it would almost surely do so. In the mean- 
time the men who had become interested in the project 
of helping popular education through the theater would 
have the deserved satisfaction of knowing that they were 
doing a real good. 
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The principle was probably a very good one. The re- 
sult I think every New Yorker knows. Let us recall 
some of the details for the benefit of those readers of 
America who are outside of New York City. 

The New Theater, as it was called, the Century Thea- 
ter, as it was afterwards named, came into existence. A 
large ground area, including a whole block front, facing 
Central Park, was bought, and one of the handsomest 
theaters in the world was built there. Some said it was 
too large. Unfortunately the acoustics were not of the 
best, but that difficulty was remedied to a great extent. 
The first year fashionable people were interested in the 
new institution and the wealthier classes, following the 
fashion, made it a point to go regularly to the New 
Theater. It was understood that only the best modern 


plays and selections from the classic English and other | 


national dramas would be given, agreeably interspersed 
with operatic scenes from the lighter classic composers. 
For the first year all seemed to go well, though I be- 


lieve there was a deficit. The second year fashion aban- | 


doned the New Theater to a great extent and then it was 


left to work out its own destiny. The consequence was | 
_ by this expensive combination of senseless but sensual 


that fewer and fewer people went to it. The second 
year’s deficit was alarming and the third year, as far as 
I can recall, dismayed even the millionaire promoters 
who found themselves with a white elephant on their 
hands. Since then the Century Theater has had popular 
opera, spectacles of various kinds, ballet dancing and all 
sorts of “shows,” but without very much success. This 
year, however, success seems to have come to it. That 
success is interesting to study. When I went to see a 


performance the other evening it seemed to me that this | 


change at the New Theater is symbolic of what is hap- 


pening in New York life at the present time. I am going | 


to ask your readers whether they agree with me or not 
The latest show at this handsomest theater in the 


world is called “Town Topics,” magni nominis umbra! | 
It is a show of gowns and of ungowned women. Every | 
_ and made as far as possible to appreciate some of its 
| beauty and significance. When it comes to a choice of 


ten minutes or so during the performance troops of 
young women come on the stage exhibiting some new 
way of taking off as much clothes as possible. It is true 


that they dance and sing, but the dancing is rather con- | 
ventional and consists mainly in acrobatic high kicking, | 
and as for the singing, I think nearly everybody will | 
| quite free to confess that I am not quite sure just what 


agree that the less said about it the better. The choruses 


might pass, but the principals !—some of them have voice | 


and some of them have not. All of them, however, re- 
ceive about the same attention from the audience and 
their ability really does not seem to make much differ- 
ence. 

There is not a single thing in the three hours’ per- 
formance that by any chance would or could possibly | 
make anyone think. It is absolutely an appeal to sense. 
No money has been spared in costumes, or in scenery. 
There is frequent change of costly costumes. Some of | 
the scenery including a great whirling stage is most elab- 
orate and must have been extremely expensive. There | 


| are a number of alleged witticisms, but most of these are 
so old and the rest of them so depend for their humor 
on slang that they are rather difficult to understand. Be- 
sides the principal part of the program is taken up with 
imitations of other vaudeville performances. 

As one of the elaborate features there is a comic base- 
ball game with women as the members of one of the 
clubs: the jokes are threadbare, the action coarse. The 
piece de résistance is the opportunity afforded scantily 
dressed young women to disperse themselves through the 
audience. One of the screaming bits of humor consists 
in cuffing a man while he counts to twenty-five in order 
to keep his temper down and then finally, when the man 
who is plaguing him is small enough, he thrashes his 
tormentor thoroughly, after having counted out the re- 
quired number. I think that particular action must have 
been old in Noah’s time, and I do not know how it ever 
passed the “Board of Censors” on the Ark. A “dress 
exhibit,” relieved by such banalities as these is making 
a success at the Century Theater, built with the dream of 
uplifting popular dramatic taste! Even on a rainy night 
a large audience turned out to be entertained and amused 


trivialities. 

This is the fate of a well-directed attempt to provide 
high-class intellectual dramatic entertainment for the 
people of New York City. We are deservedly proud of 
our metropolis of the western world. We see to it that 
all our growing young folk learn to read and write, and 
we provide liberally for much more than a common 
school education, for there are free high schools and a 
free college and State scholarships. I think it probable 
that considerably more than half the people in the audi- 
ence at the Century Theater the other night had received 
at least some high-school education and many of them 
doubtless had completed it. All of them had been taught 
something about Shakespeare, and most of them had 
been given a reasonably good introduction to literature 


a play, however, they do not care to see literature or 
dramatics. They. only want to go to a “show.” 

Are the Century Theater and its fate then a significant 
symbol or not, of the failure of our education? I am 


this mad following after trivialities means. I am not 
sure that I can quite understand why people should be 
willing to pay good prices for mere occupation of their 
senses and unwilling to pay for what would occupy 
their minds. It does seem, however, that as symbolism 
is fashionable just now, we should not miss the hint of 
symbolism in this little history of the vicissitudes of the 
finest theater on this continent and one of the finest in 
the world. 

We are just beginning the winter theatrical season 
now. Probably nothing is more illuminative of condi- 
tions than this conversion of our best theater into what 
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is frankly advertised as a typical European music hall, 
with all that the term connotes. Well, what are we going 
Will conditions have to become much 
Is it not time for all 


to do about it? 
worse before they get any better? 
those who are interested in human nature at its best to 


cooperate for the public good? 
James J. Watsu, M.D. 


IV—Economic Equality 


HE hand of rebellion has set down a list of woman’s 
rights, in direct opposition to those found in Holy 
Writ. Consequently the conflict between those who 
would maintain the family as the unit of civil society and 
those who insist upon the economic independence of the 
sexes is as straight as up is from down. The rational 
human vision, unaided, cuts the issue at right angles, thus 
separating right reason above from the mental darkness 
below, of those notions which find man’s origin to be mere 
up-climbing from brute nature. Above, in the light of 
reason, an ascent to the mountain top may be made to 
faith in God’s word, because it is God’s word, here to 
find in its fulness the genesis of woman’s true rights. 

Yet the issue waxes hot. Many indeed are, as best 
they may, modeling their conjugal lives after the perfect 
family, Joseph, Mary, Jesus. Others are running hither 
and yon in utter confusion. Still others are stumbling 
after blind leaders who are victims of a spurious propa- 
ganda. But in all charity there are those, a multitude, 
who scornfully reject the glorious rights of men and 
women as partakers in God’s likeness. They deny that 
by God’s will parents become partners in His power of 
creation, thus establishing the family as the primordial 
government on earth. They deny that human rights 
whether fundamental or consequent on a free act which 
induces a permanent state such as marriage, carry 
with them submission to God’s authority. So it is that 
the demand for economic equality must be seen at no 
lesser height nor depth if one would understand its 
subtle assault upon the moral order. 

No other foundation for economic equality can be 
found save only the assumption that man is a mere 
evolution from the brute. According to this theory 
the “tool-using animal” denies any authority save 
progress for the mass-man, over the product of his 
hands. For the “tool-using animal” there is neither wife 
whom he must love as his own flesh, nor children whom 
he is bound to support. The “tool-using animal” de- 
mands freedom! not within the scope of man’s rational 
nature but outside the well-established order of Christian 
civilization. 

Plainly, the way to avoid the responsibilities which 
hitherto have vexed the “tool-using animal” of both 


sexes is to set woman free. Turn her loose upon the 


world with her natural “trade of motherhood” and let 
the State nurses train the future citizens. Perhaps, wom- 
an’s “natural trade” offsets the natural handicap men 





| with my own? 





have in fitness for the economic race. At any rate, the 
chimera of economic equality rests upon the equal lia- 
bility of men and women to work within the sphere of 
commerce. Thus indeed is economic equality the ground 
of sex independence. The tool-user, man or woman, 
may answer yes to the question: Shall I not do as I like 
jut right reason answers, no. For the 


| sex integrity of the family must be preserved, the man’s 





wage must be a family wage. 

In the early days the economic aspects of the suffrage 
propaganda were aristocratic ; but since its progress upon 
more democratic grounds, its inner purport is not so 
deeply hidden. Not that the old war cry, “taxation with- 


out representation is tyranny,” has lost its prestige, for 


strangely enough, it is echoed by shop girls and school 
teachers in persuading their mates of the alleged justice 
of the cause. Stranger yet, is it, that it applies as truly 
to wage-workers as to the propertied class of women, for 
the simple reason that tax-paying is neither the basis of 
the franchise nor of governmental representation. Men 
vote who pay no taxes; while all the men of the party de- 
feated at the polls are without representation, even as to 
policy. It so falls out that the Wilson administra- 
tion does not represent even a majority of those voting 
in the last national election. Evidently some of the lead- 
ers have at last seen the absurdity of their shibboleth, as 
it disappears from their appeals for votes for women. 

Whichever way the argument shifts, political power 
was wanted and is wanted to secure equal rights ; and the 
question is more and more insistent: shall the family 
maintain its state as the economic unit of civilization, or 
shali the individual be reckoned the unit within the sphere 
of production for exchange? 

It is deeply significant that by their first move to secure 
economic equality the suffragists made an assault upon 
the family wage, the wage of men. At the National 
Labor Union Convention (1868) it was proved that Miss 
Susan B. Anthony had encouraged girls to serve as 
strike-breakers at a lower wage in order to learn the 
printing trade. Miss Anthony stoutly defended her 
policy as the means by which girls could fit themselves 
to work side by side with men on equal terms. 

There is no need to set forth the progress toward 
“equal pay” for work which has been made since that 
time, though it should be said that when men insist 
on doing work best suited to girls, equal pay for equal 
output should be exacted. It is also necessary to point 
out that trade union efforts and a better public opinion 
crystallized into law by men, not votes by women, are 
improving industrial conditions and advancing the wages 
of working girls. 

Economic equality is urged as the cure for prostitution. 
But the recent investigation of the National Civic Feder- 
ation corrects the view that low wages is the cause of 
trade in lust, while common sense is convinced that wan- 
tonness is its cause and chastity its cure, and that re- 
ligion promotes the purity of women. 
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the husband or the husband support the wife,” between 
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the most brilliant woman of New England’s pantheistic | 


school of thought, Mrs, Charlotte Perkins Stetson Gil- 
man, and the president of the National Suffrage Associa- 
tion, the chairman said the debate might be called a 
“friendly suit.” Yes, truly, as both are agreed in de- 
manding the 
neither maintains that the family is the unit of civil soci- 
ety, economic or otherwise. 


economic emancipation of 


women and | 


Certainly there can be no objection to girls working in | 


those industries suited to their 
capacities ; for the brevity of their wage-earning life gen- 
erally tides them over the time from school to marriage. 
The objection falls upon married women entering gainful 
occupations. If all women were to achieve political. 
economic and sex independence, then indeed, the ideal of 
the Feminist would come true. There would be public 
kitchens and State nurseries but no homes, for home is 
where wife and mother is; if she be not in the house 
there is no home for husband and children. 

It is the irony of fate that although the trade unions 
have been and are the one powerful agent in maintaining 
the man’s wage as the family wage, they have been en- 
abled to do so only by insisting that women members of 
the craft shall receive equal pay with men. A special piece 
of legislation by the Cigarmakers’ Union of Boston is 
worthy of wide publicity. An influx of Belgian craftsmen 
with their cigar-making wives so crowded the labor mar- 
ket that a law was passed, even with the aid of a very 
large contingent who declare for woman’s rights, ex- 
cluding married women from union membership whose 
husbands are not invalids. 

Is it not admirable that under the stress of actual ex- 
perience false philosophies give place to right practices? 
The suffragists cry for freedom without regard to right 
relations. But freedom consists in doing what we “ought 
to wish to do” and under the moral law we ought to wish 
to protect the wage of men as a family wage, not to 
break it down to the status of the individual wage. Free- 
dom is within the moral order, rebellion is outside of it, 
there is no ought in the speech of the materialist 
philosopher. 

Perhaps the strongest indictment against suffragists 
from an economic standpoint is their proposal to set up 
the individual in place of the family as the economic 
unit of society. This would break down the man’s wage 
as the family wage, thus striking at the very foundation 


of civil society. Martua Moore Avery. 


The New Philosophy of Despair 


66 HE vitality of the Church” is the title of an 

article in the Educational Review by George 
Hodges, Dean of the Episcopal Theological Semin- 
ary at Cambridge, Massachusetts. It is meant as an 


natural and attained | 





| 
| 





considerable notoriety by announcing to the world, with 
solemn assurance, the failure of organized Christianity. 
Mr. Hodges singles out for his direct opponents, Mr. 
Lewis, Mr. Schoonmaker and Professor Carver. The 
attitude of the various writers deserves consideration as 
representing different typical phases of “modern religious 
thought.” 

Mr. Lewis, a former Congregational minister, as- 
tonished the “intellectuals” of his church by resigning 
the pastorate of the King’s Weigh House Church at Clap- 
ham, and announcing that he could not reconcile his de- 
sire to be a “man of God” with his position in the Con- 
gregationalist community. The subject of his article, 
published in the Atlantic Monthly, was “The Failure of 
the Church.” His tenets are those of Modernism. Re- 
ligion, he holds, is in a constant state of evolution. At 
its present stage those who have the spirit of Christ have 
to a large extent worked themselves free of dogmas and 
formularies. Christianity evolved out of Judaism, and 
out of Christianity there now evolves a “Beyond Chris- 
tianity.” He himself, in common with the Modernists, 
has reached this latest and most enlightened position. 
The extent of this enlightenment we may best judge from 
the fact that he has discovered the germ of the failure 
of the Church to consist in its exclusion of paganism. 

The view taken by Mr. Lewis is hopeful, however, 
compared with that presented to us in the Century by Mr. 
Schoonmaker. The former sees the possibility of the con- 
tinued existence of “the Church” for thousands of years 
to come, though it will then, he tells us, either be entirely 
fossilized or no longer recognizable even in name. Mr. 
Schoonmaker has other visions of her. His ears have 
been deafened by the roar of cannon in the great world 
war, and he has marked the shattered statues on the walls 
of Reims Cathedral; but he has waited in vain for a 
cry of horror to arise proclaiming that the house of God 
has been attacked. There comes instead an outburst of 
wrath from enlightened lands, as the smoke clears away 
from before his vision, telling him that “a work of art” 
has suffered. The Church therefore is dead. The stately 
shrine of devotion is regarded as only an architectural 
marvel, a relic of departed glory. The Christian temple 
has taken its place with Karnak and the Parthenon. 
Such is his message of despair. But still a third witness 
remains. 

“What Ails the Church?” asks Professor Carver in 
the Harvard Theological Review. There was a tinie, 
he says, when it still preached a clear and definite gospel 
of salvation, “with damnation as the unattractive, though 
varyingly emphasized alternative; now it is not consid- 
ered quite polite in the best religious circles to mention 
damnation, and since there is nothing very definite to be 
saved from, salvation has lost its meaning.” He sees 
therefore “the Church,” or as he should say, the churches, 
helplessly drifting with the current or “running around 


| in a circle looking for some ‘cause’ to espouse, or some- 
: : De : - ie 
answer to certain articles which recently have obtained | thing vaguely called ‘social service’ to perform.” He 
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too has his own substitute, his own “Beyond Chris- 
tianity,’ which he calls the “Workbench Philosophy.” 

For the intelligent Catholic there can be no difficulty 
in dispelling the illusions of this latest philosophy of 
despair. It is simple for him to prove, in answer to Mr. 
Lewis and the Modernistic school, that Christ sustains 
and will sustain until the end of time the one and only 
Church which He founded, as He foretold that He would 
remain with her and send His Spirit to abide with her 
forever. While the churches have constantly changed, 
the Church is ever the same, because truth and the Spirit 
For this reason too she is 
her unceasing vitality shows. 


of Truth immutable. 
adapted to every age, as 
She may make use of new methods suited to different 
periods, but cannot alter her doctrines. She may ad- 
vance into fuller light certain truths always possessed 
by her, but she cannot change them or invent new 
truths. Her mission is to preach until the end of time 
the doctrine committed to her, sure of the promise of 
Christ that He will be with her “even to the consumma- 
tion of the world” (Matt. xxviii, 20). It is still easier 
for the Catholic to convince Mr. Schoonmaker, even 
were it against his will, that the Catholic Church at least 
is not dead, that she alone is now as ever a vital, ener- 
gizing force throughout the entire earth. No other 
argument would be needed than to point to the thousands 
in every land who, in the strength of their invincible 
Faith, leave all the world holds dear to dedicate their 
lives to God, and to the service of their neighbor for 
love of God. Nor has she, in answer to Professor Car- 
ver, ever flinched from preaching in all its fulness the 
Gospel committed to her, proclaiming without attenua- 
tion the reality of those eternal fires prepared for the 
devil and his angels and awaiting the reprobate. “Depart 
from me, you cursed, into everlasting fire,” are the words 
of Christ. She knows that judicial sentences are not 
couched in figurative language and that Christ meant all 
that He so plainly said, and so many times repeated. 
There is no difficulty indeed on the part of the Cath- 
olic; but what has Mr. Hodges to answer to the modern 
philosophy of despair? Under the name of “the Church” 
he includes, like the other writers, all the many mutually 
contradictory churches that in any way still cling to 
the name of Christianity. This, to begin with, is worse 
than confusion. The Church of Christ is the Church 
that teaches His doctrine, and that doctrine cannot be 
self-contradictory, or Christ would contradict Himself. 
To prove the vitality of the Church, as he sets out to 
do, he must therefore prove that there is one, undivided 
Church, holding the one, undivided doctrine of Christ, 
and that this Church has come down without any change 
But to prove 
this is at once to disprove Protestantism altogether. Let 
us then listen to the defense of Mr. Hodges against the 
new gospel of despair. His answer, though wrongly ex- 
pressed and wrongly applied, is taken from the armory 


are 


of doctrine from the days of the Apostles. 


He writes: 


of the one true Church. 














The battle line of the Church is as long as the equator and 
there is always failure somewhere: somewhere by reason of local 
weakness, or of bad generalship, or of the occupation of un- 
tenable positions, or of the rash advance of a few beyond the 
main division, there is defeat, and some observers declare that 
the war is over, and that the beaten Church must now surrender 
and disband. But such observers have been making such declara- 
tions since the year one. 


The chapters of Church history that seem the most 
depressing are really, he says, the most encouraging: 

They show that the Church possesses an invincible vitality. 
What peril has it not met, what might of adversaries, what 
treachery of false friends? Into what wrong roads has it not 
been misled, down what steep precipices has it not fallen! And 
yet, after all, undaunted, strengthened rather than disabled by 
hard experience, the Church has come on, slowly mastering the 


life of man. 


This indeed would be the unanswerable argument the 
Catholic can offer, did the writer exclude his false sup- 
position of weakness and error on the part of the Church 
herself. Such a false supposition denies the promise of 
Christ that the gates of hell shall never prevail against 
her, not even for a moment, much less for centuries, as 
Protestantism must hold. It denies His promise of the 
indwelling of the Holy Spirit, whom He was to send 


| that the Church might be guarded from every slightest 


approach of error, as became His spiritual Spouse, that 
He might present Himself ‘a glorious Church, not hav- 
ing spot or wrinkle, or any such thing; but that it should 
be holy and without blemish.” (Eph. v, 27). 

The battle line of the Church, indeed, as Mr. Hodges 
says, is as long as the equator, her armies may be defeated 
in places, her generals themselves may prove unworthy, 
her soldiers may fall in numbers or surrender to the foe 
at times in almost entire companies; but she herself can 
never fail or yield ever so little to the errors of the age, 
“misled into wrong roads,” for she holds the promise of 
Christ. Her discipline may be adapted to the changing 
ages, the truth possessed by her from the beginning may 
be made more ev‘dent and even declared of faith to 
preserve her children more surely from error; but her 
doctrine remains one and the same, as the doctrine of 
Christ. His Spirit of truth abiding within her cannot 
change. For this Church let Mr. Hodges plead, the one, 
undivided, apostolic, Catholic Church, and he will be 
able to prove convincingly her true vitality which can- 
not be possessed by the sects separated from her, divided 
among themselves as error ever must be, changing within 
themselves and ever uncertain of their tenets because 
adrift from the Rock whereon Christ built His Church. 

JosepH Husstein, S.J. 


“Aux Morts” 


ERE LACHAISE CEMETERY is a hopeless spot. The 
dead are sown in its soil thick as seed in wheat-fields. 
The hope of the Resurrection was its spirit from those days 
of plague in which it was given over by the Jesuit con- 
fessor of Louis XIV to be a place of rest for the dead, until 
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these latter times when much of Paris has bitterly left the 
Lord its God. Two notable structures have risen in late 
years above the wilderness of its tombs, a crematory and 
Bartholomé’s monument Aux Morts, the former the idol of 
the “Fool who hath said in heart there is no God,” the lat- 
ter the coldest piece of marble in the world. 

It was my inclement fortune to be shown, in the crematory, 
the furnace-pan withdrawn from the retort, and containing 
the residue of the last human firing. The attendant rum- 
maged his hand among the whitened bones and gathering up 
a quantity offered me the gruesome amusement of holding 
some specimens in my hand. My “No, thank you,” meant 
nothing to the cheerful Gaul; squeamishness is not his vice. 
But the familiarity shocked me, notwithstanding that it might 
be a tender attention to distribute samples of crematory by- 
products to possible customers. 

One could weep for those who rest in the shadow of 
Aux Morts. It is a splendid pile, and genius was behind 
the hand that hewed the forlorn humanity from its blocks, 
though the result can hardly be called art; since art is truth 
and this is slander. The cry that it utters: “O God, there 
is no hope” freezes the soul; that, or its more terrifying 
lamentation, “There is no God because there is no hope.” 
The frightful monument points to itself in answer to St. 
Paul’s exclamation, “O death, where is thy victory! O death, 
where is thy sting!” The procession of the human race, 
from the new-born babe prone across its parents’ loins, to 
the maiden and the sinewy youth, on to haggard age, drags 
its leaden feet into the open mouth of the hopeless tomb. 
Poor, staggering humanity which it sets unashamed before 
the eye! No joy ever touched it; none ever shall. There 
is no cross, no crown; no palm of victory, no white robe 
before the Lamb; no crux, spes unica, no lux perpetua for 
those who cling to Aux Morts in Pére Lachaise. It is the 
fiercest piece of marble ever fashioned into life. 

Two ways open before the soul upon seeing this savage 
work—Christ the Redeemer, and Despair the Monster. 
Every figure, every attitude, every line of it is a devilish 
invitation to eternal nothingness. The door of its tomb is 
the gate of hell, drawing all humanity into it by the inevit- 
able suction of despair, laggingly, soddenly, brutishly. It 
is by sheer recoil that the Redeemer stands forth before it. 
The soul must spring back from the petrifying spectacle and 
cry out in anguish: “If this be thy God, O France, how 
beautiful is Emmanuel.” Despair written in stone turns the 
heart to ashes or to God. 

There are altars in Pére Lachaise and a desolate chapel. 
Wherever violets grow faith and hope cannot be altogether 
dead. But despair is the atmosphere of the place, and broods 
over it like a cloud generated from its central monuments. 

The graves of England are holy places. Reverence hovers 
over them, and peace entwines itself among the ivy-covered 
stones in the solemn country churchyards. Here too, though, 
a dull shadow falls over’ the great national monuments to 
the dead. They lack the unction of faith. They symbolize 
success; not life everlasting. Oftentimes they are boastful 
of the doctrine of this world. Sometimes they are ludicrous 
in their worldliness. Who, for example, could look upon 
the effigy of Wellington, stretched out in the upper berth 
of his monument in St. Paul's, with his nostrils so close to 
the canopy that the foul air cannot possibly be dodged, and 
restrain his laughter? 

And then poor Queen Elizabeth, sleeping her marble sleep 
in Westminster Abbey, just across the way from her head- 
less victim, Mary of Scots, who could find it in his heart 
to think on her unshriven soul, stained with the blood of 
Campion, after looking upon this repulsive figure staring, 
unseeing, at the splendid ceiling of Henry VII’s chapel? I 





wonder if a prayer for the heavy soul of this unhappy mon- 
arch ever has been inspired by this haughty sarcophagus. 

And so of multitudes of other English monuments. These 
piles of bronze and stone are interesting merely as furniture, 
and as marking the fact that certain personalities lived, in- 
fluenced their age, and passed away. They make no sug- 
gestion of immortality, no inspiration to prayer, not the 
least acknowledgment of a Creator. And the same is true 
of practically all the other monuments in St. Paul’s and 
Westminster, though many of them have a more decided 
artistic value than Wellington’s or Queen Elizabeth’s. They 
are all speechless in so far as the things of the spirit are 
concerned. 

It is pleasant to turn from Pére Lachaise, where the gloom 
of life is cast into eternity, and from Westminster and St. 
Paul’s, where the passing glory of this world is blazoned, 
to the Campo Santo of Genoa, or San Miniato at Florence, or 
San Lorenzo at Rome, where death springs on the carven wings 
of hope to glorious immortality. There is no despair here, no 
admiration of success. Faith is abroad in the warm sunshine, 
tears are wiped away, healing is in the wings of the wind, the 
Shepherd is in His fold. How sweetly the dead rest here 
among the ilex trees, encompassed by happy thoughts of resur- 
rection. Here is life, not death; corruptibility springing to in- 
corruptible harvest. All about are symbolical re-enactments of 
the scene at dawn in Joseph of Arimathea’s garden. Here are 
angels in Carrara garments, standing by many sepulchers, say- 
ing to those who come in sorrow: “Be not affrighted. The soul 
you seek is not here; it is risen; it has gone before you into 
Heaven.” 

Atheism, materialism, and faith in God are unmistakably sig- 
nified by these three types of monument to the dead, and though 
in the Italian cemeteries worldliness jostles faith, and indifferent 
taste tags the heels of art, still the dominating spirit is of peace 
and tranquil hope, which is lamentably lacking in London and 
Paris. 

But in Ireland, holy Ireland, there one might wish to rest. 
What matters Celtic cross or sod of turf above the pulseless 
heart, sweet laburnum or hawthorn bush at the quiet feet, 
while the open hearts of the living are everlasting shrines of 
prayer before the tabernacle of the Lord. No monuments were 
ever more fitting than the modest tablets in the venerable Dub- 
lin pro-cathedral. The church is neither fashionable nor im- 
pressive. It is decidedly dingy and grimy; just such a refuge 
as Peter, the fisherman, or John, “the voice of one crying in 
the desert,” might have searched out for refreshment by the 
Master. The faith of Ireland can never fail while such hiding 
places for the Son of Man are left her. 

It was a joy one Sunday morning to find my way into this 
blessed house of prayer. At early Mass the sittings seemed 
to be free in all parts of the church, and it was my luck to 
drop into one in the nave well forward toward the sanctuary. 
Upon kneeling, my eyes rested on a neat brass tablet, set in 
the table of the pew, and inscribed with the words: 


Pray for the Soul of——who died——R. I. P. 


The name happened to be that of a scholar whose work 
had given me pleasure. I was now before his monument, kneel- 
ing on the spot where he had knelt, a guest in his place, hear- 
ing his voice ask the comfort of a prayer, and there ready for 
the healing was the “water flowing from the right side of the 
Temple.” Where, unless on the very altar of sacrifice, could 
there be a more splendid monument than this? No sad pro- 
cessions of bitter humanity entering into eternal shade, no 
tawdry ribbons or flowers, not even the hopeful wings of stone 
angels, could come between my vision of this Irish soul and 
his plea for the charity of remembrance. He and I; he and 
whoever preceded or succeeded me in this spot, were alone be- 
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fore God, if only during the flash of a thought. And this is the 
supreme office of a Catholic monument that it causes me and 
the soul whom it commemorates to walk together, if only for 
a moment, before the face of God. The mausoleum or grave- 
stone that does not tend to effect this companionship, that does 
not show forth the doctrine of the Communion of Saints, is an 
everlasting failure as a Christian monument, though it outface 
heaven in splendor of carving and outdo man in aptness of 
epitaph. On the contrary, the simplest memorial that draws 
out a prayer for the dead to the sien of admiration of art, 
or disgust at vulgarity, or mirth at the swish of wealth over 
grave-stones, is the holiest expression of love, and for my part 
the memorials in Dublin pro-cathedral, for these simple tablets 
are in many pews, accomplish this end more effectively than 
any monuments I have seen outside the tombs of the Saints. 
It is just another instance of the sure spiritual instinct of the 
Irish people. 

In our own good country a vast amount of pains and means 
is frittered away on amazing tomb-stones. It is a rare Cath- 
olic cemetery with us that does not harbor, in one corner or 
another, a miscellaneous collection of madly unsteady wooden 
or cast-iron crosses and pathetic specimens of sculpture, pointing 
in every uncanny direction except heavenward. The shakiest 
cross may be a sublime evidence of affection for a departed soul, 
and the gaudiest mausoleum may not be altogether futile: right 
intention is almost boundless in its charity. But let every claim 
of love and holy thought be granted, and there still remains a 
bewildering mass of bad taste, grotesqueness and extravagance 
in the memorials set up in our cemeteries. It is true that the 
“rule of reason” is difficult of application to grave-stones. Small 
men simply must have big monuments if their memory is to 
survive. Big men, dead or alive, do not need advertising. The 
small and the big, however, when dead, are alike beggars, who 
need every scrap of prayer that can be wheedled out of devout 
souls. “In that tremendous day” no man is great. 

What a blessed thing it would be for the dead and the 
living if we would follow the example set us by our Dublin 
brothers, and make the pews of our churches monuments to 
those whom we “have loved long since, and lost awhile”! Kneel- 
ing where they knelt, praying where they prayed, weeping it 
may be where they wept, how would the memory of them fade 
or grow cold with the passing of the years; how would we es- 
cape the sweet entanglements of the Communion of Saints, and 
more than all, how would we estimate the joy in that “land of 
pain and unspeechful expectation.” We have taken many tender 
customs from across the sea; none is more worthy to be trans- 
planted than this gracious manner of remembering the dead. 

M. J. RIorDAN. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Letters, as a rule, should be limited to six hundred words. 


Competitive Athletics 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Dr. James J. Walsh's letter commenting on my position in 
regard to competitive athletics, adds nothing new to what 
he has already told us. He talks only on over-indulgence, 
and his statements are very general and radical. He tells us: 
“My objection to competitive athletics is that they are not 
sport and are pursued at a great expense of time and effort.” 
It is plain that the Doctor merely asserts that which he ought 
to prove. He should change the sentence to read: “I object 
to competitive athletics when they are pursued at a great 
expense of time and effort, because then they cease to be 
sport.” The Doctor also says that “subsidiary reasons for 
competitive athletics which require excuses, are that they help 

















morality and mental efficiency.” He surely cannot be scrious. 
Athletics are simply physical exercises from which a man can 
derive health, pleasure and relaxation. I should certainly 
like to see the man who takes up athletics for the good of 
his soul, or to improve his mind. Again, the Doctor says: 
“It is not self-denial that athletics teach, but pride of bodily 
strength.” The answer is that athletics are not intended to 
teach self-denial; they are to be taken just as we take our 
meals, without over-indulgence. Nor is pride of bodily 
strength a very reprehensible thing, if not over-indulged. 
A man must take good care of himself in order to retain his 
bodily health; over-indulgence in food, drink, etc., will soon 
sap it. Dr. Walsh tells us that “a healthy mind in a 
healthy body is the ideal state of man.” To this I cannot 
agree. The commission of sin supposes a healthy mind. A 
diseased mind affects free agency. A deformed idiot is in 
a better state than a man with a diseased soul. And then the 
Doctor says: “The morality of the training period is only 
too often followed by excess when training is broken.” Here 
he has put the cart before the horse; he should have said: 
“The immoral living of a certain kind of young men is in- 
terrupted during the training period.” Competitive athletics 
are not intended to teach morality, yet the Doctor admits that 
they are an incentive sufficiently strong to make immoral 
young men control themselves until they quit competing. 

In the article in question, I emphasized the fact that I was 
concerned entirely with amateur athletics. Dr. Walsh was 
pretty hard pushed when he compared the healthful enjoy- 
ment derived from watching our amateur athletes, young 
men who take up out-door sports during their spare hours 
just for the love of it, to the debasing influence of a brutal 
exhibition between two professional heavyweights. I wonder 
if Dr. Walsh noticed, when he was on the various teams 
at Fordham, whether there were ladies among the spectators; 
and if there were, did the Doctor quiet his conscience with the 
thought that the ladies were either being “bored to death,” 
or were taking their enjoyment of his performance in homeo- 
pathic doses? Over-attention to athletics and lowered 
schelarship standards are not in the relation of cause and 
effect. College faculties, to make their institutions attractive, 
have encouraged athletics to such an extent that they strongly 
influence a young man in his choice of a college. Further- 
more, to remove all possible objections in regard to studies, 
the faculties have established “elective courses,” etc. 

By the way, if Mr. Reilly, whose letter appears in your issue 
of October 16, will refer to his English dictionary he will 
find that “athletics” has other meanings besides “contests for 
prizes.” “Athletics” is generally understood to mean 
physical exercises. And competitive athletics are usually 
spoken of as “outside competition,” meaning that the athletes 
compete against representatives of other colleges and clubs. Mr. 
Reilly has missed the point argued in the last two or three 
papers which America published on this subject. Further 
down in the Doctor’s letter he tells us that the “German 
universities have had practically no competitive athletics,” 
and moreover, that “German efficiency, physical and mental, 
has rightly become much more than an expressive phrase 
since the begining of the war.” In the first place, the Kaiser’s 
armies are not made up entirely of university men. In the 
second place, nearly all the young men, including students in 
schools and colleges, are members of clubs called Turnvereins, 
and they compete against one another in the most arduous 4 
tests requiring great skill, strength and perfect physical con- 
dition. In the third place, the Kaiser sent to America for 
Dr. A. C. Kraenzlein to prepare the German athletes for the 
Olympic Games which were to have been held at Berlin in 
1916. Dr. Kraenzlein competed for Pennsylvania University, 
and is the holder of a number of world’s records, and ef 
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Olympic records. He was a wonderful hurdler, jumper and 
sprinter. His return home to America in April, 1914, just 
before the war, was the cause of great astonishment. Finally, 
Dr. Walsh has been sadly misinformed in respect of com- 
petition in Ireland. Many Irish athletes were champions 
not only in Ireland, but won American championships also. 
New York. Ropert FE. SHORTALL. 


The Sincerity of Anglicans 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 
In his last communication Mr. Jared Moore made clear one 
ambiguous sentence in his letter of September 18, by declaring 


| 
| 


that sentiment is not a valid reason for remaining true to any | 


form of religion. So far, so good. Now to the second point, the 
discussion about the Sacraments. Mr. Moore accepts seven 
Sacraments: he is a Catholic, differing from us only by the fact 


that he does not acknowledge the soverefgnty of the Bishop of | 


Rome; he is, moreover, one of those who are fighting for the 
Catholic Faith against Protestantism (AMERICA, July 17). Hence 
it follows that he accepts the seven Sacraments as believed by 
Catholics and rejected by Protestants. In fact he explicitly 
states that he accepts the Real Presence of Christ in the Blessed 
Sacrament. In his last letter Mr. Moore says: 


The Anglican portion of the Church has never officially 
repudiated any of them: what makes many people think she 
has is her statement that only two of these were ordained 
of Christ as “generally” i. e., in the older and literal sense of 
that term universally, “necessary to salvation.” 

The issue is now very clear indeed. Here it is: Mr. Moore 
declares that the Anglican portion of the Church did not officially 


declare that it did. Firstly it rejected the Real Presence. 
The Thirty-nine Articles constitute an official document: and in 
Article XXVIII we read: 


Transubstantiation, (or the change of the substance of 
bread and wine), cannot be proved by Holy Writ: but is 
repugnant to the plain words of Scripture, overthroweth the 
nature of a Sacrament, and hath given occasion to many 
superstitions. The Body of Christ is given, taken and eaten 
in the Supper, only after an heavenly and spiritual manner. 
And the means, whereby the Body of Christ is perceived 
and eaten in the Supper is Faith. 

This is a flat, official repudiation of the Holy Eucharist as ac- 
cepted by Catholics, Mr. Moore included. Moreover other 
Sacraments are also officially repudiated in the sense in which 
they are accepted by Mr. Moore. Article XXV reads: 

Those five commonly called sacraments, that is to say, Con- 
firmation, Penance, Orders, Matrimony and Extreme Unction, 
are not to be counted for sacraments of the Gospel being 
such as have grown partly of the corrupt following of the 
Apostles, partly are states of life allowed in the Scriptures, 
but yet have not like nature of sacraments with Baptism 
and the Lord’s Supper, for that they have not any visible 
sign or ceremony ordained of God. (Italics inserted). 

More than that, Harold Browne, Norrisian Professor of Di- 
vinity in the University of Cambridge and Canon of Exeter, in 
his Exposition of the Thirty-nine Articles declares explicitly: 
(p. 588) “Extreme Unction we neither esteem to be a sacrament 
nor an ordinance of the Church at all.” (Italics inserted). 
Plain words those. Again the second book of Homilies pro- 
claims: “As for the number of them, if they should be con- 
sidered according to the exact meaning of a sacrament, namely, 
for the visible signs, whereinto is annexed the promise of free 
forgiveness of sins, there be but two: namely, Baptism and the 
Supper of the Lord.” This is enough. The Thirty-nine Articles 
therefore contain an official repudiation of certain Sacraments 
as accepted by Mr. Moore; and the repudiation is sustained in 
the Book of Homilies and elsewhere. 


New York. GEorRGE RuSK. 


The Woman Suffrage Issue 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

“Why is it,” asks your correspondent, Mary E. Rodgers, in 
AMERICA of September 25, “that the Catholic press is not sup- 
porting woman suffrage?” “It a moral issue,” she pleads, 
“with all the forces of evil arrayed against us.” If the suffrage 
issue be, indeed, in its nature a contest of right against wrong, 
of the moral against the immoral, readers of the Catholic press 
may well wonder at the failure of that press to array itself 
against “all the forces of evil.” If such be the issue, Catholics 
ought to regret that other priests have not followed the example 


is 
, 


‘ 


of the one mentioned by your correspondent who used a church 
basement as a suffrage meeting hall. But possibly there are 
not a few who, for reasons not clearly evil, sympathize with the 
conclusions of his Eminence, the Cardinal Archbishop of Balti- 
more, concerning what has been “somewhat inaptly termed the 
franchise of voting.” 

Regarding the proposal for woman suffrage in the light of 
expediency, many voters will deplore the grave danger of ills 
more serious than the sure increase in expenses of elections and 
the increase of the.office-holding class. For will not there result 
from the adoption of the proposal an increase in power and in- 
fluence to the Feminists, to the Socialists and to every one of 
the brood of latter-day faddists who have made fast their hold 
upon the suffrage movement? Certainly, the preachers of social 
perversion and revolution who join with your correspondent in 
demanding votes for women do not join with her, or with your 
correspondent, Sara McPike, in the invocation of St. Catharine. 
Will Christian women, such as your correspondents, be in a ma- 


: | jority among the women who will take care to register and vote? 
repudiate any of the Sacraments as understood by Catholics. I | mpc . 








Will the good women turn upon the comrades with whom they 
are now consorting, and oppose effectively the enfranchised 
propagandists of social revolution? Should the necessity be 
created for a duty so irksome? And should no respect be shown 
for the protests of the anti-suffragists, whose organization com- 
prises none of those dangerous elements so conspicuous in the 
suffrage organization? Should the indifference of so many 
women in the community be forgotten, the women who will not 
leave their homes to vote, until forced to the polls? 

Apprehensive respecting the anger of suffragist workers, mind- 
ful of electoral votes in woman-suffrage States, and forgetful 
of the possibility that anti-suffragists may cherish grudges, a 
few aspirants to high office will, perhaps, be hampered in exer- 
cising an independent judgment. But mindful of the social 
dangers ahead, many voters will hesitate to incur the responsi- 
bility of "shooting Niagara” by adding the female sex to our 
electorate. On an issue so momentous many will decline to 
respond “yes,” to this demand for what some women erroneously 
assert to be their right. Are not those women also to be listened 
to, who correctly think that the proposal will impose a duty 
rather than rectify a wrong; who ask that the exemption which 
they now enjoy shall not be taken from them, and that they 
shall not be forced into the ranks of voters, and into “the moral 
pest-houses of politics”? 

Sands Point, N: Y. CHARLES W. SLOANE. 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

It seems to me that a large number of suffragists miss the 
drift of the argument of those opposed to them. As I under- 
stand it, anti-suffragists are stressing these points: first, the bal- 
lot is not a right but a privilege which, when given, entails a 
grave responsibility for which women are unfitted by nature; 
second, the mere casting of the vote by women is neither here 
nor there: what matters is the radical movement which centers 
round the demand for the ballot and has given rise to doctrines 
subversive of morals and religion. 


New York. A. L. M. 
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Mrs. Partington and the Neo-Malthusian 


$67 DO not believe that it is a good thing to encourage 
matrimony by lowering taxation,” said a New York 
University professor some days ago, before a legislative 
committee. And then as if in pity for the slow-moving 
wits of legislators, he added: ‘Cn the contrary, I would 
discourage matrimony by making the married man pay a 
higher tax.” 

Nothing is without use in this utilitarian world, and the 
chief function of many a university professor seems to 
be to make the judicious grieve, and to furnish copy for 
the yellow journals. The professor later volunteered an 
explanation to a representative of one of these sheets. 

A man worth nothing at all, he elucidated, pays fifty cents for 
a marriage license. Very well. He is then free to marry. When 
children come, he has nothing on which to support them. The 
result is seen in our asylums and poor houses. Too many chil- 
I believe the great war is the re- 


dren are allowed to be born. 
A man should not be 


sult of the rejection of Malthusianism. 
allowed to marry until he can convince some central authority 


that he can support a family. 


What authority, one may ask, and according to what 
standard? Will the examination be restricted to the 
prospective benedict’s rating in Bradstreet? Or will it 
include a scrutiny of his ethical and theological creeds, 
if any, with an inquiry into his moral character? These 
are important points; more important, possibly, than the 
question of finance. Many a Midas, the top of the 
créme de la créme of fashionable society worships Circe 


with porcine eyes. Is this besnouted gentleman to re- 


ceive a plenary blessing from the “central authority,” 
while the man who believes that a dinner of herbs with 
love is better than a feast, falls under the ban? 

The professor’s reasoning is clear, but it suffers from 
a.dread disease which the old logicians used to call an 





undistributed middle. Because some men are improvi- 
dent, it follows that most men are, and therefore like the 
country yokel, the professor cries out that “there ought 
to be a law agin’ it.” Very probably the professor re- 
gards Divine Providence as the survival of a myth, but 
wiser men than he have thought that the infinite Being 
who created the world is quite capable of bringing it and 
all creatures to their appointed end without the aid of 
men who seek to frustrate the law of nature. 

The professor’s value to society at large would be more 
noticeable had he been endowed with a trace of the sav- 
ing sense of humor. Mrs. Partington, sweeping back the 
rolling sea with her unaided broom has been rightly 
considered a “figure o’ fun.” Yet in comparison with 
the New York professor who gravely suggests improve- 
ments on the designs of God, this worthy dame must 
needs appear a very pattern of rare good sense. 


Andrew Jackson Shipman 


FEW days ago the grave closed over the body of 
Andrew Jackson Shipman, a scholarly gentleman 
distinguished for unflinching devotion to the highest 
ideals. A Virginian by birth, the blood of patriots was 
in his veins. But not on that account did he win dis- 
tinction. Given his character and attainments distinc- 
tion was inevitable, even though birth had been lowly. 
He moved among men, quiet and unobtrusive, yet 
radiating an influence which was unmistakable. Unlike 
so many others of our day he sought neither wealth 
nor notoriety. His character was his chief treasure and 
he kept it immaculate, free alike from the grime of the 
pit of cheap politics and the servility that is the effect 
of truckling. His gifts of heart were very great, 
his gifts of mind just as great. His knowledge of law 
was extensive and accurate, his command of languages 
little short of marvelous. He was schooled in the liter- 
ature of many nations and had the distinction of being 
one of the very few native Americans learned in the 
Slavic languages. This knowledge was not a mere empty 
accomplishment, it was an instrument for far-reaching 
service in a good cause. To Mr. Shipman is due in great 
measure the present hopeful spiritual condition of the 
Catholics of Eastern rites, who are living in such large 
numbers in this country. He made them known to their 
fellows in the Faith, pleaded their cause and exposed the 
proselyting propaganda carried on amongst them by 
fraud too contemptible for mention. This labor, done 
as all his other work, quietly, fearlessly and without de- 
sire for personal aggrandizement, has borne fruit a 
hundred-fold, and the Eastern people for whom he 
labored have won a gratifying recognition from ecclesias- 
tical authority. They showed their gratitude, bishop, 
priests and lay-folk, by assembling at their benefactor’s 
funeral to pay a last tribute of respect, and as, during the 
absolution according to the Ruthenian rite, their chant 
rose and fell in weird, measured cadences, many present 
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appreciated one reason why Andrew Shipman’s loss to 
the Church is great and difficult to repair. 

A good man has passed away, a great man is dead, 
but there is consolation in the thought that he has gone 
home with arms filled with sheaves garnered in the Mas- 
ter’s field, an ideal layman, zealous, educated, cultured, 
a credit to the Church, and to Georgetown, his old uni- 
versity, which years ago sent him forth on the rugged 
path which has at last terminated in never-ending glory. 


The Evolution of the Moral Law 


HILOSOPHERS of independent thought are apt to | 


march of human perversity. A recent example may be 
quoted in point. With a curious optimism, possible only 
in an editorial sanctum, the following sentence was 


penned: “We forget that mankind can no more | 
return to its ancient immoralities than its cul- 
ture can return to its ancient barbarism.” This 


brave saying had scarcely been committed to the press, 
before another man descanting on a filthy play, wrote 
the following illuminating, though unconscious com- 
mentary on it: “If a Turk could be suddenly set down 
in the theater during the middle of the performance he 
would undoubtedly think that he is in the heaven pre- 
dicted by the prophet,” and this, as the dramatic critic 
opines, even though the Turk does not understand the 
dialogue which is far worse than the spectacle. Evi- 
dently then mankind, if not in its entirety, at least in 
considerable part, is capable of a very marked “return 
to its ancient immoralities,”’ if indeed his return is not 
rather in the nature of a progression towards a baseness 
that even pagans rejected. Aristophanes is one of the 
foremost exponents of the “ancient immoralities,” and 
yet he would have blushed for the coarseness of his suc- 
cessor, although no one would accuse him of squeamish- 
ness. The Attic comedy had reticences and reserves, 
whereas the modern stage apparently has none. 

The fact of this moral retrogression, as well as its 
underlying cause, have been pointed out by one of our 
conservative magazines. though with entire approval, as 
follows: 

It is apparently accepted that those moral laws have been 
evolved by the evolution of civilization, so that many moral evils 


which our forefathers endured are now intolerable to us and 
we tolerate freedom that our forefathers would have thundered 


against. 


Poor evolution! What crimes are laid at its door. It 
is bad enough to make it responsible for giving man a 
repulsive and hideous ancestry in the ape. Must it now 
be charged with the destruction of the very foundation 
of morality? The modern sponsor of evolution would 
probably repudiate such a responsibility. Neither he nor 
any other sensible man builds the moral law on the 
shifting sand of the changing conditions of human life. 

The moral law depends for its essence on unchanging 








relations between creature and Creator. Its application 
may vary with varying circumstances, the law itself is 
the immutable expression of the Divine insistence on the 
preservation of order, the essential order that exists of 
necessity on earth, and to which obedience is demanded 
by God,-and that too under a frightful sanction, wherever 
free will comes into play. Given God and man, even 
in the speculative order, the moral law at once springs 
into existence, composed of a two-fold element: God’s 
knowledge of what is right, and His will that that right 
be fulfilled. The moral law therefore is, in its essence, 
as free from evolution as God himself. Its human 
herald, the individual conscience, has proclaimed it, the 


be rudely shaken in their theories by the wayward | same in substance, to every man from Adam to each 


one of our generation. So it will be to the end: every 
man’s reason must testify to moral obligation, every 
man’s will must feel bound to its fulfilment. The “evolu- 
tion of civilization” may eventuate in a clearer percep- 
tion of law and a greater readiness to submit to it, but 
from the beginning the law itself was fixed for all. 


“Up, Up We Go!”’ 


At EW months ago the Socialist daily Cal] announced 
that it must discontinue publication unless pledges 
amounting to several hundred dollars a week were as- 
sured to it by its subscribers within a certain period, in 
order to cover its weekly deficits. The date set for the 
conclusion of the campaign arrived, and the necessary 
pledges had all been given. The payments are being 
made promptly, for the Call continues to appear as 
serenely as ever, denouncing capitalism, the Church and 
the doctrines of Christianity in one medley of reproba- 
tion. Hardly had this appeal been answered when a new 
campaign was launched; the history of the Call, it may 
be said, is made up of skilfully managed appeals to the 
pocketbooks of its friends. The billion dollar loan af- 
forded an occasion for the next adventure. If capitalists, 
the paper argued, could give a billion dollars for the sup- 
port of a capitalist war in the interest of capitalist com- 
merce, could not the workers give at least a paltry ten 
thousand for the victory of their own cause, identical, 
we are assured, with the victory of Socialism? The 
capitalist loan was split in two; but not so the Socialist 
demands. “Up, Up We Go!” is the enthusiastic an- 
nouncement telling the comrades that more than half the 
fund has already been subscribed, mostly in hundred 
dollar checks. “Circulation is going up, the demand for 
the Call booster meetings is increasing daily, every- 
body is talking, eating and sleeping Call.’”’ The object 
of the fund itself is to perfect the machinery of the sub- 
scription-bringing agencies, “to hook on to the paper a 
new ninety-horse-power circulation engine.” 

We have often wondered, in watching these periodic 
hoistings of the signal flags of distress, varied by bursts 
of enthusiasm for the “big drive” which is ever coming 
but never here, what effects similar methods would have 
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upon our Catholic readers. It is true that the Socialist 


graveyard is filled with the tombstones of dead journal- | 


istic ventures, yet it is likewise true that a vast sum of 
money has been supplied constantly, freely and without 
any returns, for the founding and preservation of these 
organs of a long-exploded materialistic philosophy. We 
believe that we have compassed a great object when we 
have induced Catholics to promote the cause of our 
press by urging others to subscribe. Socialist journals 
likewise insist upon this, but they do not hesitate to make 
far greater demands on their party members, calling for 
donations, initial subscriptions for prospective readers, 
and general distribution of Socialist papers, pamphlets 
and books. “Victory through the press!” is their watch- 
word. The results do not always meet their expectations, 
for Socialists too are human, but the efforts are often 
well repaid. 

Catholics can readily plead that they are already giving 
freely for Church and school and charity, while the 
Socialist, free from this burden, can turn money into 
his party funds and press campaign. This is doubtless 
true, but it is likewise true that we are still far from 
realizing the need of a well-supported and enthusiastic- 
ally promoted Catholic press. When this idea has once 
been well grasped we may hope that Catholics, too, in 
addition to their other sacrifices, will not hesitate to give 
all due consideration to this apostolate, so earnestly urged 
upon them by the Holy See. 


The Ballot and the People 


5 ligye ballot is an instrument of government for good 
or for ill according to the person who casts it. 
If the voters are intelligent and upright, more concerned 
with principles than with parties, the government will be 
good, if on the other hand, the voters are ignorant or 
vicious, the government will be either weak or evil. Al- 
though this is true under all forms of governments sup- 
ported by votes, yet it is especially true in a liberal 
democracy where legislative, executive and judicial 
power falls to the lot of so many citizens. In fact, a 
democracy is neither better nor worse than its voters: it 
is an expression of their ideals; they think and act 
through it. It is founded on their intellects and wills, 
not on this or that intellect or will, but on the intellects 
and wills of all the citizens. They participate in its virtue, 
share in its crime; its glory is their glory; its shame is 
their shame. For this reason there rests upon the voter the 
responsibility of using the ballot with the greatest single- 
ness of purpose. He will never do this unless he bears 
in mind that principles are above parties and individuals. 
A party is valuable only in so far as it stands for good 
principles, accentuates them and give them a momentum 
beyond the power of isolated individuals to bestow. 
What is true of a party, is likewise true of a man aspir- 
Principles come first, parties and 
Voters are only too apt to forget 


ing to high office. 
individuals second. 


this; they reverse the order, attach themselves to par- 
ties and to men and remain true to them for good or ill, 
forgetting meantime that they are responsible for any 


| act whereby they may ignore justice or some other fun- 








damental virtue necessary for good government. This 
is no mere political problem, it pertains primarily, funda- 
mentally, if you will, to pure ethics and hence is all the 
more deserving of careful consideration. Many of the 
evils which afflict us will be solved, not by an increase of 
voters, but rather by an increase of responsible voters. 


Extinguishing the Lights 


E have extinguished the lights of heaven!” cried 

out M. Viviani some ten years since in the 

House of Deputies. The apostate raised his voice in 

mockery and derision. Registering their edicts of perse- 

cution as the law of the land, he and his cohorts fool- 

ishly believed that they had destroyed the Church in 
France. 

A decade passes, and the enemies of France encompass 
her on every hand. From the ends of the earth her 
exiled sons and daughters troop back to the Republic 
that had declared them unfit to live within her boun- 
daries. The billows of persecution had passed over 
their heads and they were well-nigh submerged. But 
many waters could not extinguish their love for their 
native land. They came not to be served but to serve. 
On the field of death, in the trenches, in the hospitals 
and the asylums, wherever a good deed is to be done, an 
errand of danger to be undertaken, a troubled soul to be 
comforted in its passage to God; there you will find the 
exiled priest and the proscribed nun. 

And at Paris a great parliamentary battle is raging. 
M. Viviani leads the struggle for a vote of confidence in 
the Government. The confusion is great. “To suppress 
the disorder of the Opposition,” reads a cablegram, “the 
Is this a foreshadowing of 
God is not 


lights were extinguished.” 
the end? Whocan tell? But this is certain: 
mocked, by men or by nations. 


LITERATURE 
XII—Father Wasmann 


N the early days of Darwinism there is no doubt that it was 
exceedingly difficult for the ordinary man of religious views 

to adapt himself to the new ideas, then appearing to be so well 
proved, so fully accepted, so unlikely to be upset. And as a mat- 
ter of fact, many men did lose their hold upon religion, some 
of them at least, like Romanes, with bitter regret that it should 
be so. The first real attempt to deal with the relative positions, 
as regards this matter, of religion and science was Mivart’s work, 
“The Genesis of Species.” This now almost-forgotten book 
emanated from a man of scientific reputation, who was at that 
time in full health and vigor and a devout Catholic, and it con- 
tained powerful criticism of some of the points made by Darwin, 
a criticism which time has shown to be just. But the book con- 
tained, and from our point of view this was its most important 
section, a discussion of the real relation of transformist theories 
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to Catholic teaching, and this part of the work was also of per- 
manent interest and value. 
But things have changed a great deal since that work was 


published in 1871, and much scientific water has run under the | 


bridges of Cambridge since its celebrated son emitted his views. 
Natural Selection is no longer held to be the key to unlock all 
biological riddles, and just as the discovery of radium shattered 
many physical theories, Mendel’s Laws have shaken belief in 
numerous respected scientific doctrines. In fact the President of 
the British Association did not hesitate to declare in his address 
last year in Melbourne that, “We go to Darwin for his incom- 
parable collection of facts. We would fain emulate his scholar- 
ship, his width and his power of exposition, but to us he speaks 
mo more with philosophical authority. We read his scheme of 
evolution as we would those of Lucretius or Lamarck, delighting 
in their simplicity and their courage.” 

How are things changed? Many a man, metaphorically speak- 
ing, went to the scientific stake for less than that in the palmy 
Victorian times. But now in “Modern Biology and the Theory 
of Evolution,” and in “The Berlin Discussion of the Problem 
of Evolution,” Father Wasmann’s famous works, the intelligent 
Catholic will find a storehouse of facts and arguments of the 
utmost value in enabling him to estimate at their proper worth 


can be no real conflict between science and religion since both 
have had the same Originator. Consequently, when conflict there 
appears to be, we have only to wait to learn either that the con- 
flict is imaginary and not real or that the theory which caused 
it is itself incorrect either completely or partially. 

Thus in the case of the views known as Darwinian, some of 
them at least were either unknown to, or even denied by, their 
eponymous author. Going down to bed-rock in this matter, the 
kernel of Darwinism is transformism or the theory that different 
living things of different species have had a common origin, or 
origins, in the past. This was a view most certainly discussed 


| by early Church writers, held, according to some, by St. Au- 


many of today’s theories regarding the question with which we | 


are now concerned. 

Father Wasmann is a priest of the Society of Jesus and illiber- 
al antagonists have done their best to discount the value of 
his work on that account. One of them in fact made the heavy 


gustine himself and, in any case, unquestionably dealt with by 
him and by other writers like Aquinas and Suarez. Hence it 
was not a novel view when Darwin wrote about it, though his 
works first brought it to the notice of “the man in the street.” 
In the sense of St. Augustine, Father Wasmann finds no diffi- 
culty with this theory, though he expresses his firm belief in 
polyphyletic rather than in monophyletic evolution. This is, of 
course, from a scientific point of view, for from a dogmatic 
aspect there is no more difficulty with one view than with the 
other. Perhaps it should here be explained that this terminology 
relates to the breathing of life into one primary form or several, 
as for example that there may have been a common ancestor 
for animals which was not the ancestor for plants, and so on, 


| a matter of intense scientific interest and one in which Father 


Teutonic joke that “S.J.” meant Wasmann the scientist and | 
Wasmann the Jesuit, a dual personality in which the scientist | 


was often eclipsed by the Jesuit. The wag in question, doubtless 
a Ph.D., might as well have been told that in his case “Wag the 
philosopher” was eclipsed by “Wag the Darwinian.” Whatever 
his enemies may have to say about him no one has ever sug- 
gested that Father Wasmann is not a really distinguished man 
of science and a person who has won that position by hard, 
original, scientific work. 

He has devoted his life to the study of ants, termites and 
their guests, subjects in which he is now recognized to be the 
first authority in the world. 


Moreover, as further evidence of | 





| mentioned. 


his scientific ability, he has founded a school of workers, among | 


whom may be mentioned Father Asmuth, S.J., who 
biological teacher at St. Francis Xavier’s College in India when 
the war broke out, and Father Frank, another Jesuit, who is the 
author of a work on “The Theory of Evolution.” 

In writing about Father Wasmann, then, we are not dealing 
with the ordinary text-book compiler, but with a man who really 
knows from independent investigation the subject about which 
he treats. He is a man to whose opinions due weight must be 
given even by those most opposed to the Catholic Church. His 
books indeed are the works of a scholar, but they are not meant 
for none but scholars to read. Quite the contrary. The books 
of Father Wasmann, especially the one first named 
are in no way beyond the comprehension of any intelligent and 
ordinarily well-educated person. They are not books which ap- 
peal only to specialists, but they are works which should find 
a place in the libraries of all who desire to keep themselves au 
courant with modern thought. 

Regarding the author’s second book, as it is the report of a 
very celebrated discussion in Berlin, where he enacted, with ad- 
mitted success, the part of Athanasius contra mundum, it is 
necessarily rather scrappy or “staccato.” But it contains a great 
number of very interesting points and will well repay perusal, 


above, 


was | 


' as only an eye-witness can. 


Wasmann finds himself supported by other distinguished men 
of science. He holds that there is no portion of the transform- 
ist theory which can be looked upon as proved, if indeed we 
can safely apply so strong a word to any part of it, which is 
not fully covered by statements in the writings of the Fathers, 
and in those of others whose names will be found in “Modern 
Biology.” He maintains, moreover, that they afford sufficient 
support for any developments which are in future likely to be 
accepted as certain by science. 

Such in brief outline is the essence of Father Wasmann’s 
message. For the details readers must be referred to the books 
Let them first read the text-book for they will then 
be in a position to understand the arguments brought against 
Father Wasmann by the non-Catholic men of science in the 
Berlin discussion and to estimate the force of the author’s re- 
plies. Bertram C. A. WINDLE, F.R.S. 


REVIEWS 


The Life of Bernal Diaz del Castillo. By R. B. Cunninc- 
HAME GRAHAM. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $2.00, 

One of the leading figures in the conquest of Mexico looks 
out of the pages of this book and tells the story of the conquest 
For Bernal Diaz was with Cortez 
from the day the great Spaniard sailed from Cuba to win New 
Spain for Charles V. Though he loved Cortez as few soldiers 
in the world have loved their general, his judgment was not 
blinded by his love and he could score his leader’s faults. 
The original manuscript which Graham makes live in English 
was kept at Guatemala first by the family of Diaz and then by 
the municipality of the place. Graham claims to be more in- 


| terested in the writer than in his document, and he paints the 
| old conqueror who had “a foot both in the camps of literature 


| and arms” as sincere, steadfast and ardent in his Faith. 


After 
the fashion of his fellows, Diaz thought himself the instrument 
of God. The conquerors thought they were God’s instruments, 


| and Cunninghame Graham very shrewdly asks, who is there today 


but that reading should be postponed until the larger work, | 


“Modern Biology,” has been mastered. 


In these books Father | 


Wasmann takes up something like the position assumed by | 
Mivart, the position commonly adopted by Catholic and indeed, | 


. . . | . 
one may say, by Christian men of science. He knows that there | fearlessly and never lets an occasion pass to make a thrust at 


in England or France or any other land that dares criticize them 
for that? “For we who think ourselves the instruments of 
progress and of light have fallen into their sins, not having their 


excuse.” Cunninghame Graham has a trenchant pen, speaks out 
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the cock-sure Anglo-Saxon critic who, like Prescott, blames the | 


Latin’s faults, forgetting the fact that his own race in the name, 
not of God, but of civilization, has been guilty of the same. 
He is eminently fair in balancing the good and bad in men and the 
events that come before him. It is regrettable that he fails to 
appreciate the sense of the supernatural that gripped the souls 
of the hardy old Conquistadores, fanatical though it sometimes 
His humorous touches are delightful, while his cynicism 


G. C.F. 


was. 
leads him to say things that were better left unsaid. 


Constantinople Old and New. By H. G. Dwicur. Illus- 


trated. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. $5.00. 

The author of this handsome book, the son of a Protestant mis- 
sionary working in the Levant, has used well his opportunities for 
studying that wonderful old city, which so many princes and peo- 
ples, up to this day, have striven to take or keep. In the volume’s 
sixteen chapters, most of which appeared in Scribner's and the 
Atlantic, he gives a vast deal of information in a pleasant, chatty 
way about Stamboul’s past and present glories and beauties, and 
vividly describes what he of the 1908 Revolution, the 
city’s capture and the Balkan War. In many entertaining pages 
Mr. Dwight tells of the life led by the Christian and Moham- 
medan inhabitants of Constantinople, but he seems to paint a 
far too flattering portrait of the modern Turk. It seems that 
he is not “unspeakable” at all, Gladstone to the contrary not- 
withstanding, but simple, well-mannered and sober, and has 
besides a most engaging fondness for “water and flowers and 
green meadows and spreading trees.” In enumerating his tur- 
baned friend’s virtues, however, Mr. Dwight neglects to mention 
the Turk’s passion for massacring and outraging Christian 
Armenians, but the omission may be explained by the fact that 
the author finds “much in Mohammedanism to admire.” He 
learnedly observes that in Constantinople Mass is “performed.” 
The volume is fully illustrated with photographs. W. D. 


saw 


The Life and Visions of St. Hildegarde. By FRANcESCA 
Maria Sreece. Preface by the Very Rev. Vincent McNass, 
O.P. St. Louis: B. Herder. $1.35. 

A Book of English Martyrs. By E. M. Witmor-Buxton, 
F.R.Hist.S. Illustrated by M. Merepira WituiaMs. St. Louis: 
B. Herder. $1.10. 

The first of these books tells the story of the remarkable 
woman whose admiration for her contemporary, Frederick 
Barbarosa, was reciprocated by his own high estimation of her 


powers; who corresponded with Pope Adrian IV, Henry II of 


England, Philip, Count of Flanders, and bishops and archbishops | 


foretold the persecutions of the 
II of the book gives exam- 


who 
Part 


number, and 
Reformation. 


without 
Protestant 


ples of the Suint’s visions, which are in forceful contrast to | 


the mysticism, veiled in spiritism, of our own age. Part I, the 
author's own, while evincing a careful study of the subject, is 
somewhat desultory reading, and lacking in the enthusiasm 
which such a subject should well inspire. 
an erudite preface. 

The second volume is a simple narrative, suited to children’s 
understanding, of the thrilling times when English Catholics suf- 
fered for the Faith in the troubled days of the sixteenth century, 


when Tyburn tree was a concrete fact, and when ardent love | 


hurled the defiance. “Come rack! Come rope!” Martyrs, lay and 
cleric, are here commemorated. The Carthusians, Houghton, Law- 
rence, Webster; the Jesuits, Campion, Sherwin, Southwell; the 
secular priests,, Hart, Lacey, Ingleby; the Countess of Salisbury, 
mother of Cardinal Pole; the Chancellor of England, Blessed 


Thomas More; Philip, Earl of Arundel, and Margaret Clitherow, | 


Their stories are told whenever possible, in 
The illustrations, seven in 


C.L. B 


harborer of priests. 
the words of records of the time. 
number, are well done, and bear out the text. 


Prior McNabb writes | 


| his religion and even God Himself? 


My Life. By Ricuarp Wacner. Authorized Translation 
from the German. Two Volumes. New York: Dodd, Mead 
& Co. $3.50. 


The circumstantial, and presumably accurate, account of his 
life, left as a legacy to posterity by Richard Wagner, has called 
forth considerable comment. It is of interest as a detailed 
description of the conception, development and completion of 
his many and varied works, remarkable for their poetical and 
dramatic qualities aside from their originality as musical com- 
positions. But since no attempt at condensation is made, to 
read the endless minutie of his theatrical ventures given in the 
two large volumes calls for no slight enthusiasm on the part of 
a reviewer. 

Wagner's life doubtless offers a striking example of dogged 
perseverance and of a buoyancy of temperament which nothing 
could ever entirely subdue; but it can hardly be considered in- 
spiring, still less ennobling. Great as his genius was in many 
regards, he was notably lacking in sound and strong moral 
principles. This fact is perhaps nowhere more evident than in 
his relations with the anarchist leader and terrorist, Bakunin. 
Wagner perfectly comprehended the nature of this man's 
doctrines: “the annihilation of all civilization was the goal upon 
which his heart was set.” His life-work was to kindle the fire 
which he hoped would transform the whole of Europe into “a 
vast rubbish heap.” In spite of a mild theoretical abhorrence 
for such teachings, Wagner showed himself ready to give practi- 
cal support to this man, to lounge in his company among his 
radical admirers and to drink in eagerly any word of approval 
from his lips, little as Bakunin concerned himself about music 
or art. Wagner’s final participation in the “May Insurrection,” 
which was to have such a decided influence upon the after course 
of his life for many years to come, was not due to any very deep 
sentiments upon the subject. In spite of his rejection of authority 
he was willing to apologize to the authorities when their patron- 
age was again desired, as he did on more than one occasion. An 
estimate of some of his vagaries may be had from the fact that 
the death of his two dogs seems to have stirred him as deeply 
as the most tragic events in his life. The death of “Fips” is 
thus described by him: 

Towards eleven o’clock at night he seemed to have fallen 
asleep under Minna’s bed, but when I drew him out he was 
dead. The effect of this melancholy event upon Minna 
{Wagner's first wife] and myself was never expressed in 
words. In our childless life together the influence of do- 
mestic pets had been very important. The sudden death of 
this lively and lovable animal acted as the final rift in a 
union which had long become impossible. 


With the thought of God held in abeyance and religion form- 
ing no link of union between himself and his wife, it was natural 
that he should seek to fill the emptiness of his life with such 
unworthy substitutes. From a professional point of view there 
was a frequent alternation of successes and failures in his pro- 
ductions, personally directed by him, while even at the height of 
his popularity the criticism of the press remained almost invari- 
ably hostile and often most bitterly so. There were in fine, many 
admirable traits in him as a man, much fairness and natura? 
goodness, but from a Christian point of view “My Life” is not 


J. H. 


an inspiration. 





The Heart of a Man. By Ricwarp AumMeRLE MAHER. New 
York: Benziger Bros. $1.35 

The Red Circle. By Gerarp A. REYNOLDs. 
Kenedy & Sons. $0.75. 

“The Heart of a Man” throbs with the ceaseless struggle that 
goes on only too often between capital and labor. A strike is 
on and Jim Lloyd is the champion of a starving people, struggling 
against fearful odds for the very right to live. Is it any wonder 
that for a time at least he loses his confidence in his priests and 
Socialism won him to its 


New York: P. J. 
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ranks with scarcely an effort. We are given a very vivid picture 
of his struggles and his final victory over his oppressors and 
over the darker passions of his own soul. Suffering and disgrace 
and unjust imprisonment and his brother’s tragic death purify 
him. He realizes in time that the Church is the truest friend 
the workingman has and as for the good Dean, how can he ever 
thank him for the staunch loyalty he showed the poor people in 
their most trying moments of suffering? The story is inspiring 
and almost always interesting. It never lags except perhaps 
when the Reverend Fathers indulge in rather learned discussions 
of economic conditions. 

“The Red Circle” is a book that reads in many parts.like a 
veritable Acta Martyrum. It tells of sacrifice and martyrdom in 
the days of the Boxer uprising in China. Pére Gratien was a sim- 
ple, old-fashioned priest with none of the graces that commend 
the Reverend Mr. Henderson, M. D., an Anglican minister, to the 
heathen. They were good friends, however, even if the more 
enlightened Englishman never saw exactly why the good Father 
insisted on wearing a pigtail and doing other equally absurd 
things. Yet when the secret brotherhood of the Red Circle 
began its bloody attack on the Christian community, Pére 
Gratien gave his life for his flock, while Mr. Henderson and his 
family fled for shelter, merely because, in that awful hour, his 
religion proved powerless to help him. The Belgian priest's 
martyrdom sowed the seeds of faith in the soul of Edith Kirby, 
the attractive fiancée of the English captain, while even Mr. 
Henderson was sincere enough to give over the cure of souls 
and take to caring for the physical ills of the heathen. a. DS. 





A New Logic. By CuHartes Mercier, M.D. Chicago: The 
Open Court Publishing Co. $3.00. 

Dr. Mercier is a clever writer and here and there one meets 
a passage in the book which is really good. But the bulk of the 
volume is based upon a false psychology, a misconception of the 
function of traditional logic, and a misinterpretation of standard 
works on logic. The great object the author had in view in 
writing it is, as he tells us in the preface, “not merely to demolish 
the system of traditional logic, but to substitute for it a new 
logic, that shall supply the defects and correct the errors of the 
old.” To begin with, Dr. Mercier rejects the scholastic division of 
proposition into subject, copula and predicate, and substitutes a 
division of his own, viz.: subject, ratio and object-term. “A 
predicate,” he says, “is no more a predicate after its copula is 
torn away, than a man is a man after he has been beheaded. 
The so-called predicate predicates nothing.” True, no predicate 
predicates; it is the intellect that does the predicating, and that 
which is predicated is a predicate only so far and so long as it 
is predicated. Again: “Logic denies that we can express in 
propositions any relation whatever, but those of attribution and 
class-inclusion.” Logic says just the opposite. It maintains that any 
relation whatever can become the predicate of a proposition. It 
is false to say that “the logic of the schools failed to appreciate 
that all knowledge is founded on experience,” or that “the whole 
aim of immediate inference is to discover in how many ways a 
thing may be said.” The volume is attractively printed, but its 
failure to provide the reader with an index is apt to hamper him 
seriously in his effort to master the author’s teaching. Jj. J. T. 





History of Christian Missions. By CuHartes H. Rosinson, 
D.D. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.50. 

The author of this book is an official of the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel. It is not surprising, then, that 
he magnifies the work of that organization, praises the labors 
of other missionary societies of the Episcopal Church, Eng- 
lish and American, speaks kindly of every Protestant enter- 
prise, and disparages as far as he can the missions of the 
Catholic Church. He is proud of the increase of Protestant 
converts, and proves to his own satisfaction that in the 








course of half a century or so they will exceed considerably 
those of the Catholic missions. This remains to be seen. 
In the meantime we may remark, what strikes us most 
forcibly in reading this book, that the development of Pro- 
testant missions is in the inverse ratio of their belief in 
Christ. The first Protestant missionaries had very definite 
ideas regarding the person and office of Our Divine Lord. In 
their own way they tried to preach Christ Crucified, man’s 
only hope of redemption. They were not sent by the only 
authority that could do so, and their work was practically 
barren. Now all Protestants are acquiring very loose ideas 
regarding Jesus Christ. Nevertheless, in proportion as they 
depart from Christian faith, their missions are apparently 
more and more successful. The question then arises for 
them: whose work are they really doing? Dr. Robinson uses 
invariably the letters “R. C.” when speaking of our mission- 
aries and their work. Were we to make a similar practice 
with regard to the letters “P. E.” what indignant letters we 
should receive. However, on this point we are not so thin- 
skinned as others. We notice that he gives the Methodist 
Episcopal denomination the same insidious distinction, using 
the initials, “A. M. E. C.” which for him expresses the 
“American Methodist Episcopal Church.” (sic.) We sus- 
pect the members of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 
will take it amiss to be designated by means of letters that 
in this céuntry signify the “African Methodist Episcopal 
Church,” and will not be inclined to promote the circulation 
of a book that touches them in so tender a spot. H. W. 


Oo 
BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


“The Haitian Revolution, 1791-1804, or Side Lights on the 
French Revolution” (Crowell, $1.25), by T. G. Steward, is an 
interesting and illuminating account of the great events which 
led to the establishing of the “Black Republic” in Haiti. It is a 
book well worth the attention of those who are inclined to be- 
lieve that the negro is a hopelessly inferior being. For the 
author gives a dispassionate account of the negro’s fight for 
liberty. The faults and virtues of these “ex-slaves,” together 
with actions and deeds of their oppressors are put before the 
reader, and we are left to draw our own conclusions. The 
style on the whole is clear and forcible, but at times the con- 
nection and smoothness of the narrative is marred by the author’s 
habit of abruptly shifting from one scene to another or from 
one character to another. The book contains fourteen pictures 
of the great heroes of Haiti. 





“The Quiet Hour” (Houghton, $0.75) is the title of the excel- 
lent little anthology Mr. FitzRoy Carrington has arranged for 
mothers and lovers of children. Under the captions, Cradle 
Songs, Infancy, Childhood, Night, Sleep, Charms and Dirges are 
gathered some seventy-five poems with the little ones as their 
theme, by Shakespeare, Blake, Stevenson, Wordsworth, Tynan, 
Patmore and four-score other poets. A pretty gift book for 
young mothers. An anthology of quite another kind is Edwin 
Hamlin Carr’s “The Happy Phrase” (Putnam, $1.00), which is 
described as “a handbook of expression for the enrichment of 
conversation, writing and public speaking.” A large number of 
pages are given to “Phrases for Clergymen and Religious Work- 
ers”; there is a rare collection of “bromides” for use in conversa- 
tion, and many varied turns of language are suggested that will 
help writers and speakers to avoid using the same terms re- | 
peatedly. 








Youth always has its charm, even when it is placid and secure, 
but when it is “precarious,” as is the case with “Eve Dorre” 
(Dutton, $1.35), it is quite irresistible. This pretty little story, 
which one would judge Emily Veilé Strother has drawn from 
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life, is simple, interesting and wholesome, although the wayward 
child takes a sarcastic fling at her convent school aspirations 


Mercifully the author has spared us the divorce which Eve her- 
self for a time feared, and one feels satisfied that the sequel to 
the tale was orthodox, and that they lived happily ever after. 

Mr. Wells “The Magnificent” (Macmillan, 
$1.50) not so kind has no intention 
whatever of entertaining us. He 
a thought in his own mind, and thinks out 
Aside from the frank discussion 


Research 
Apparently he 
for our instruction. 


in his 


has been 
writes only 
He is working out 
follow him 
that better taste and clearer moral notions 


loud that we may 
of topics and impulses 
would have left alone, the book is not easy reading. No one will 
deny that the novel is learned and clever, but it represents a state 
of mind that has no possibility within the Church. The hero is 
so hopelessly at sea as to what constitutes “the aristocracy of 
life,” and his wandering through the world in search of a solu 
tion, when the problem might have been solved by any school- 
girl who knows her catechism, is so utterly without profit, that 
clearly, Mr. Wells has not contributed much to the philosophy 
of life. His detailed description of the three obstacles, fear, de- 
sire and jealousy, that stood in the way of the hero’s even dis- 
covering his ideal, takes the reader no further than the elements 
an asceticism which has been from the time of Christ the 
common property those who faith. “The 
Magnificent” is only another instance of painful groping in a 
land that has long been unmistakably charted for all those who 


of 


of have Research 


having eyes have seen. 


While it must be confessed that the authors of “Outlines of 
Sociology” (Macmillan) have made a consistent effort to avoid 
the controversial spirit, they have not met with such success 
as would warrant the book being recommended to Catholics for 
the study of sociology. Thoroughly imbued with the principles 
of evolution, they could not write a book that would be satis- 
factory either in its conclusions or its premises. Religion and 
morality, that are based on custom, have too shaky a founda- 
tion to exercise much influence, particularly in the solution of 
those problems with which sociology essays to grapple. Messrs. 
Blackmar and Gillin, the authors, have collected many interesting 
and useful facts, and their observations and suggestions are often 
of considerable value; but their initial point of view is so much 
awry that it is an unsafe book for Catholic students. 


The “Gates of Utterance” (Sherman, French, $0.80) is a little 
book of poems from the pen of Gladys Cromwell. The general 
appearance of the little volume is attractive and suggestive of an 
amount of imaginative if somewhat eccentric fancy on the part 
of the writer. There is a strange, rather weird, assortment ot 
subjects, many of them, apparently, incapable of awakening to 
ecstasy the living lyre. Such, for instance, are “The Bat,” “To 
the Crowd,” “The Audience,” “Progression.” Some of the verse 
rhymes are unpleasantly forced. An instance of this is found 
in the poem, “The Riders”: 

You canter wide awake, 
Your mare is real; my steed 
Imaginary. Need 
You then suspect me? Take 
The cloud rack by my side! 
Some thoughts in the sentences are strangely obscure, though 
others are suggestive of poetic merit. 

Clara A. Pease’s “A First-Year Course in General Science” 
(Merrill) is a text-book that necessarily has the faults of its 
kind as the author professedly aims to teach many things super- 
ficially and nothing thoroughly. A recent critic of our high 
schools complains that today the children are given a “snap-shot” 
of knowledge, but no “time exposures.” The book in question 
is a typical instance of snapshots at science. Indeed, it is 
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scarcely a text-book at all though it could well be called a hand- 





book of scientific knowledge. With the single exception of the 
amount of information given, the educational benefits enumerated 
in the preface would be more advantageously obtained by a 
thorough and elementary course in any one branch of science. 
The book has good qualities, however, for the matter is well- 
Considerable attention is paid to English 
The sections on re- 


chosen and up-to-date. 
and something is left for the pupils to do. 
production had best been omitted. 


In “The Rise of Classical English Criticism” (Tulane Uni- 
versity Press), James Routh, Ph.D., the author, reduces to 
various heads the critical sayings of English writers, prior to 
Dryden, principally Elizabethan. The technical nature of the 
matter makes the book valuable only for special students, 
and will not appeal to the general reader. The author ap- 
proaches the subject in a logical way, defining what he un- 
derstands by the science and history of criticism, and then 
advancing the theories and practices of our earlier critics, 
under different captions, viz.: the Rule of Law, the Purposes 
of Literary Art, Types of Literature, Materials for Litera- 
ture, Style, concluding with a chapter on Verse Technique. 
In this way, while echoing Saintsbury, Gregory Smith, Ker 
and Spingarn, he pushes on a step in ordering the necessarily 
vague of material. An index would improve the 
book for the purposes intended. 


masses 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Houghton, Mifflin Co., Boston: 
What Shall We Read the Children? 
Water-Babies, a Fairy Tale for a Lan 
With Illustrations by W. Heath Robinson. $2.00; The Normans in 
European History. By Charles Homer Haskins. $2.00; The Fortunes 
of Garin. By Mary Johnston. $1.40; Why I Believe in Poverty. B 
Edward Bok. $0.50; Aristocracy and Justice. Shelburne Essays (Ninth 
Series). By Paul Elmer More. $1.25; A Hilltop on the Marné. Being 
Letters Written June 3-September 8, 1914. By Mildred Aldrich. $1.25. 

The Macmillan Co., New York: 

Chsitonhgs Columbus. “True Stories of Great Americans Series.” By 


Mildred Stapley. $0.50; The Kingdom of the Winding Road. By Cor- 
nelia Meigs. $1.25; Imbecile. By Henry Herbert God- 


dard. $1.50. 
The Frederick A. Stokes Co., New York: 
Making Money. By Owen Johnson. $1.35. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York: 
Know Your Own Mind, a Little Book of Practical 
William Glover. $0.60; Memories of a Publisher. 
Putnam, Litt.D. $2.00. 
The Ave Maria Press, Notre Dame: 
White Eagle. By Mary T. Waggaman. 
J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia: 


The Drama of Three Hundred and Sixty-five Days, Scenes in the Great 
War. By Hall Caine. $1.00; Heart's Content. By Ralph Henry Bar- 


bour, $1.50. 

The George H. Doran Co., New York: : 
National Floodmarks: Week by Week Observations on American Life 
as Seen by Collier's. Edited by Mark Sullivan. $1.50. 

The United States Catholic Historical Society, New York: 
Historical Records and Studies. Volume VIII. Edited by 
George Herbermann, LL.D. 

Longmans, Green & Co., New York: 

The Grand Duchess Benedicta. By A. E. Burns. $1.00; What May I 
Hope? By George Trumbull Ladd, LL.D. $1.50. 

P. J. Kenedy & Sons, New York: 

The Goddess of Ghosts. By C. C. 


The Century Co., New York: 


Escape and Other Essays. By Arthur Christopher Benson. 
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Baby. By Charles Kingsley. 


The Criminal 
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Charles 
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Dodd, Mead & Co., New York: 
Left Tackle Thayer. By Ralph Henry Barbour. 
Girls in the Adirondacks. By Gertrude Calvert 
Wishing Fairies. By Madge A. Bigham. $0.75; 
By Katharine Pyle. $1.00. 
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EDUCATION 
What is the Gary School Plan? 


HE true inwardness, the Ding an sich, of the Gary Plan is 
more of a mystery to the man in the street than the age of 
Ann. Not that the subject has been kept under a bushel; far 
from it. Turn and turn about, it has been anathematized and 
canonized by those worthy clergymen who meet the modern 
time-spirit with texts culled carefully from Strindberg, Whitman 
or Tagore, or from any source but the Bible. It has also en- 
gaged, to a certain extent, the attention of the ordinary tax- 
payer. Many a suspicious citizen, apprehending an increased 
assessment, has been lured from the joys of an evening by the 
cheery fireside or the clanking radiator, to listen to a discussion 
of the matter at a Neighborhood Meeting convened, sometimes 
and unfortunately, by a pedagogue with an axe to grind. 


Press COMMENT 


Nor has the press been silent. In a marvelously obfuscated 
editorial, the Chicago Tribune has expressed the opinion that 
since the Gary Plan cannot be worse than anything which has 
come to pass under the régime of Mrs. Ella Flagg Young and 
may easily be better, it ought to be given a trial in Chicago. 
New York has been favored with the spectacle of Mr. Hearst 
in the unaccustomed réle of an educational mentor, and the Globe, 
in the hottest of the fight for fresh fish for Manhattan, has found 
time to write encomiums of Mr. Wirt, the sage of Gary. Even 
the Evening Post has heard of the plan, and keeping to a cus- 
tomary editorial groove, has patronizingly indicated to a puzzled 
public, those features which do not puzzle at all. As if this 
were not fame enough, the Gary Plan has found its way into 
the Sunday supplement where, on occasion, it has fought for 
space with the pictured antics of the Dingbat Family. 


UNWARRANTED CRITICISM 


Yet for all this publicity, the praise and blame that have been 
heaped upon Mr. Wirt indicate how imperfectly the Gary Plan is 
understood. It was a wise philosopher who first taught that 
much depends on one’s point of view; nor would he have dis- 
owned the corollary that more depends upon having a point of 
view that is not pure prejudice. The Gary Plan does not pro- 
pose to lessen the time now given to the fundamental subjects 
of primary education, yet there are zealots who piteously im- 
plore Mr. Wirt to find at least a little corner in his stony heart 
for the three R’s of fiction. Others, casting a blighting eye on 
the tender garden-plots which brighten the environments of 
some Gary schools, inquire in quinine-like accents why Mr. Wirt 
does not throw off the mask, and forthwith convert the little 
red schoolhouse into a little red barn. And discipline? One 
need but listen to those rigid Catos, the stern upholders of 
formal, unadulterated discipline, to be convinced that in the 
Gary Plan 

. . . .. liberty plucks justice by the nose; 
The baby beats the nurse, and quite athwart 
Goes all decorum. 


Some of this discord may be stilled by recourse to the original 
source of the Gary Plan. Mr. Wirt may not be an unprejudiced 
witness to the value of the system, but he should at least know 
what it is, and what it is not. 


Tue FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLE 


Mr. Wirt calls the Plan “the study-work-play school.” He 
admits that there was never a school which did not attempt to 
include these elements in its program; but the features to which 
he draws attention are the proportion of time allotted to work 
and play in the Gary Plan, and the enlarged facilities for the 
exercise of these activities. By long experience Mr. Wirt had 
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become convinced that all or nearly all the desirable and hitherto 
neglected factors of child-training might be systematized apd 
administered by the public school. In his own words, he thought 
it possible “to socialize education”; that is, to put at the ready 
disposal of the school authorities whatever aid might be afforded 
by the parents, either singly or grouped in associations; by the 
churches and the many religious, philanthropie and social so- 
cieties; by the public playgrounds, parks, gardens, art galleries 
and libraries; and by the mercantile and industrial resources of 
the city. It cannot be said too strongly that Mr. Wirt has no 
theories that are altogether new, no principles that are not peda- 
gogical commonplaces. He differs, however, from many school 
directors, in his interpretation of the theories, and in his appli- 
cation of certain principles which are held in common. Mr. Wirt’s 
distinctive contribution to educational science is found in his 
synthetic treatment of hitherto unrelated community forces of 
educational efficiency. The Gary Plan cannot be rightly evalu- 
ated if it is regarded as a “course of studies ;” a term which Mr. 
Wirt has steadily repudiated. It is a method of unifying educa- 
tional forces and it does not lose this distinctive character by 
the fact that it requires a special and somewhat unusual school 
equipment. 


APPLYING THE PRINCIPLE 


How this fundamental principle is put into effect is explained 
by Mr. Wirt. “If the Sunday School,” he said in substance in 
one of many New York addresses, “can occupy some of the 
child’s time to better advantage than can the public school, I do 
not see how the child does not gain by being turned over to the 
Sunday School teacher, outside the school and with permission 
of the parents. If the public library can really benefit the child 
by its books, maps, reading lists and direction, I am in favor of 
sending the child from the school to the library for this period. 
If the city’s playgrounds, museums, welfare workers, have a 
message of benefit for the child that the school has not, why not 
let the child listen to it? I do not see why the school should 
not recognize that a girl taking music lessons at home under a 
skilled teacher, or learning from her mother, to sew, wash 
dishes, or cook, is not receiving a valuable training which cannot 
be imparted at the school. In other words, I do not see why the 
school should attempt the impossible monopoly of the child’s 
time. I want to use every valuable factor in the community to 
help in educating every child.” 


THE COMMUNITY AND THE SCHOOL 


Mr. Wirt again touches upon this application of the Gary 
principle in his report of January 19, 1915, to the President of 
the New York Board of Education: 


I believe that gardens, work shops, drawing and music 
studios are good things for children to have. I believe that 
museums, art galleries, and libraries are good things for 
children to use systematically and regularly. In my judg- 
ment, opportunities for religious instruction, private teachers 
of music, and assisting in desirable home work are good 
things for children. So also are cooperative classes between 
the academic school and the industrial activities of the 
school business department, and between the school and in- 
dustrial activities outside the school. Anything that 
gives the child a chance to use what the school is trying to 
teach him, anything that creates a need for a mastery of the 
things the school is trying to teach, should be made a help 
to the teaching process. In place of telling the child 
to work hard on his arithmetic and language now because he 
will need them ten years later the child has a chance 
to apply what he has learned of arithmetic and language in 
the real life departments of the school every day. The com- 
munity life of the school and the community life of the 
neighborhood automatically create real needs for mastering 
the academic subjects of the school. 


Mr. Wirt’s declaration will be, has been, met by the claim that 





such a program gives insufficient recognition to the fundamental 
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subjects of primary education. The objection has no foundation 
in fact. The Gary Plan devotes as much, if not more, time 
to these subjects as is given in the ordinary curriculum, and in 
addition, proposes to stress their importance by immediate ap- 
plication to tangible facts in the child’s experience. The other 
activities suggested by Mr. Wirt, are made possible by added 
daily periods, for the typical Gary school is in session for six 
or seven hours. 
A SECONDARY EFFECT 

Further misconception of the Gary Plan is inevitable if it is 
regarded merely as a somewhat complicated time-table, pri- 
marily designed to relieve the congestion of certain New York 
public schools. The method by which Mr. Wirt increases the 
capacity of a given school, is of great value, but it does not 
belong to the essence of the system. In actual operation, how- 
ever, the Gary Plan discards the old idea of a seat for every 
pupil and substitutes the principle of two alternate classes for 
every classroom. The application of this principle requires the 
facilities peculiar to the Gary schools. “The double use of the 
class room,” writes Mr. W. G. Willcox, “calls for an auditorium, 
work shop and playground capacity about equal to the class room 
capacity. While half the pupils are occupied in the class rooms, 
one-sixth will be occupied on the playground, one-sixth in the 
work-shops, and the remaining one-sixth in the auditorium. In 
a New York school building, for example, which now accom- 
modates fifty classes of forty pupils each, or a total of 2,000 
pupils, perhaps ten of the class rooms would be altered into 
shops, and some additional space provided for playgrounds, 
with the result that each of the remaining forty class rooms 
could be used for two alternate classes, thus increasing the capa- 
city of the school from 2,000 to 3,200.” 


CLAIMS OF THE GARY PLAN 


The following points will probably sum up what the Gary Plan 
professes to do and offer. No present comment will be at- 
tempted. Time has not as yet allowed a complete test of the 
plan and professional opinion is still divided as to its value. 

(1) The Gary Plan makes use of all the educational factors 
in the community. (2) In schools built according to the Gary 
ideal, there are twice as many classes as class rooms. This is 
made possible by providing ample opportunities for manual work 
in the shops, for a constant, as opposed to an intermittent, use 
of the gymnasium, auditorium and shops, for organized, health- 
ful play, for library and museum periods, and, if desired, for 
religious instruction. (3) To introduce these activities, it pro- 
vides for a longer school day. (4) It includes prevocational 
work. (5) The teaching of science, begun as early as the third 
grade, is given greater prominence throughout the course. (6) 
It endeavors to make the school attractive by a varied, care- 
fully-planned arrangement of study, work and play. (7) It does 
not require the teacher to conduct classes in many varied topics, 
e.g., history, music, hygiene, mathematics, language and draw- 
ing, but allows him to specialize in subjects which he is best 
fitted to teach. (8) It provides an academic course superior to 
that which is now given, by coordinating these subjects with 
practical life. (9) It occupies profitably the time which many 
city children are forced to spend in surroundings which are a 


physical and moral menace 


A Great IDEAL 


No attempt has been made in this brief exposition to answer 
the thousand and one objections which have been urged against 
the Gary school. “How much will it cost? Will it require more 
or fewer teachers, or will the present staff suffice? How can 


cooperation be made permanent? Will it work in a school as 


well as on paper?” The last is the only question of any pertin- 
ence, and only a fair trial can give a fair answer. 


Let that 








trial be given before the system is condemned. The value of a 
principle, to adopt the philosophy of the immortal Bunsby, is 
found in its bearing upon actual conditions; and it would be a 
pity if the public interest is allowed to shift from the plan itself 
to a barren controversy over matters of incidental detail. There 
is something fascinating in Mr. Wirt’s proposal to engage every 
valuable factor in the life of the community, in the processes of 
the education of the child. If it is an ideal, it is an ideal well 
worth working for. Pau L. BLAKELy, Ss. 


SOCIOLOGY 


Can He Afford to Marry? 


es time ago a young Catholic gentleman was asked why 
he did not marry. He was drawing a very good salary and 
seemed altogether an eligible candidate. His reply, however, 
was simply that he could not afford to marry. Some time later 
I had occasion to mention this incident and was told that the 
same thing had been said by other prosperous Catholic men. In- 
deed, this attitude seems to have become rather typical of well- 
to-do young Catholics as a class. 

Now, of course the high cost of marriage has become pro- 
verbial, in fact, a venerable joke, and I am well aware that there 
are young men who cannot afford to marry. But the curious 
thing is, that these are the very fellows who make the venture. 
They do very often find their life a struggle, but somehow or 
other they manage to get along and live happily. Hence the 
complaint of their more prosperous brothers would at first seem 
a trifle insincere. 


EXPENSE ACCOUNTS 


The complaint, we are told, is not without good foundation. 
How can a young man even if prosperous, or rather especially 
if prosperous, do otherwise than balk at marriage? Think of 
the extravagance of the young ladies of his own social plane. 
Can he summon up courage to keep company with a girl, his 
social equal, when he learns the size of her expense account? 
Hardly. The first test applied to him is, “Does he own an auto?” 
Strong sterling manhood is stringently required of him, but this 
is only a minor qualification. He must make frequent and taste- 
ful gifts of expensive confectionery and flowers. He must enter- 
tain regally at theater and restaurant, and country club. He 
must show a record of consistent social brilliancy. Lastly, alas 
for the bank account! he must dress irreproachably. These, 
let us not forget, are the prerequisites of the courtship. What 
then shall the demands of marriage be? 

That this state of affairs exists must, I think, be admitted. 
True, many Catholic girls are superior to such folly. But many 
others are quite as exacting with their suitors as are young 
ladies outside our Faith. And even when the girl wants to be 
wholly reasonable, it takes real courage to ask her to leave the 
comforts of a wealthy home and live, to say the least, on a more 
modest income. 

So much for the young ladies. But is personal extravagance 
wholly unknown to the male sex? Your young society-man 
smiles at the expensive vanities of his younger sister, but he has 
darling follies of his own. Run over his clothier’s bill, check 
up his club account, picture that long list of unitemized ex- 
penditures, tie clasps, tobacco, taxi fares. These, of course, are 
all necessities, as are the purchases of the lady. But they cannot 
be ascribed to the demands of courtship. They represent money 
spent simply and solely on self. 


Tue Source oF THE EVIL 


And right here we have the source of the whole difficulty. 
Selfishness is, of course, one of those beautifully universal faults 
that can carry the blame for every evil under the sun. But here 
the causality is more than ordinarily evident. Our young man 
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begins adult life with only a vague and remote intention of mar- 
riage; for social and professional success his desire is earnest 
and intimate. 
returns for it. 
He wishes to be prominent in fashionable clubs. 
dine well and dance well and see good “shows.” 
read the latest books and be a clever talker. He wishes to be 
admired. He keeps company, of course, but with vague inten- 
tions. It is only a part of the social game. As he grows older, 
marriage does become a natural prospect. By this time he has 


He wishes to be prompt and proper in his attire. 
He wishes to 


He wishes to have a good income and get good | 


He wishes to | 


acquired a settled desire for a life artistically contplete in its | 


He would like to have a wife and a home, but these 
If he can marry without taking in his 


externals. 
involve compromises. 
horns, he will marry. 
dashing fellow, still receive the multitude’s adulation, then he 


will marry. But to modify or abandon that artistic ideal, to 


If he can marry and still be the clever, | 


descend from his pedestal to wear the sackcloth and ashes of | 


domesticity, that is another question. If he has to spend his 
money cautiously, prune his tailor’s bills, drop a few of his 


clubs and settle down to the simple life, marriage, he thinks, is | 


not a consummation devoutly to be wished. 


SELFISH CALCULATION 


Plainly, the trouble with our young friend is that he is selfish, | 


unspeakably selfish. Truly he cannot afford to marry and re- 
main selfish. Marriage, if it is to be more than a mockery, 
demands sacrifice and humility. But in the modern whirl of 
artificiality, these virtues have small chance for play. Con- 
sequently our young man takes no thought of giving supreme 
expression to his manhood by loving and striving and struggling 
to make a family happy. He only wonders whether he can have 
a happy family without foregoing the poor vanities of his later 
boyhood. He does not really love, he calculates. If all this 
were not strangling inherent nobilities in our young man, if it 
were not an actual menace to society, if it were not helping to 
make our attitude toward one of Christ’s holy Sacraments 
merely a sociological problem, then I should have nothing to 
say about it. But since it is doing all this, the occasion calls for 
speech. 
INDEFINITE CAUTION 

Yet the situation leaves much room for hope. These young 
men can afford to approach marriage cautiously; but caution 
does not mean indefinite delay. They are facing a problem that 
is really difficult. But they are by supposition men of initiative 
and resource. And have they no resource but bribery when they 
want to win a lady’s heart and hand? 

One word more about the girl’s extravagance. 
seem that when he has really won her love, the example of the 
husband’s economy and self-sacrifice will raise any worthy Catho- 
lic wife above her foolish extravagance? I think it will, and I 
think our Catholic young men should regard the problem in this 
Pray, I would tell them, to be guided to a virtuous wife. 
Do not be 
Pray 


light. 
But de not be so vain as to ask all and give nothing. 
so vain as to pray merely for a woman whom you can love. 
with humble heart for a great soul who can love you. 
Francis J. YEALY, S.J. 


NOTE AND COMMENT 


We are told in the New World of Chicago that St. Mary’s 
Day Nursery in the loop district of that city harbored on an 
verage two hundred and fifteen children a week during the 
month of September, and it is anticipated that the total will 
ome up to more than ten thousand for the year. The children 
nder care are of almost every nationality, their mothers are 
: work in the loop or live in the immediate vicinity. White 
nd Mulatto, Syrian and Swede, Italian and American, learn 
and eat and play together. This is only one of countless pros- 








Does it not | 


| of deaths to 5.60 per cent. 


| of thirty and forty years it has already risen to 6.68 per cent 


pering institutions of social welfare conducted by the Catholic 
Church throughout the country, and their number is increasing 
daily. There is room and need in every parish, however poor, 
for some organized effort at Christian charity according to the 
means of its members. 





According to Deputy Commissioner William C. Archer of the 
New York State Bureau of Compensation, New York City alone 
annually yields 200,000 reportable industrial accidents. Of these 
about twenty per cent have a claim to compensation under the 
existing law, in as far as the disability is of at least two weeks’ 
duration. The entire State of New York has 2,000,000 work- 
men and 180,000 employers amenable to the new legislation. It 
is evident of what incalculable advantage to all parties a just 
compensation law and an impartial and efficient bureau can be, 
and what endless litigations and court expenses are saved by 
this means. 





In order to bring home to the public in a forceful way the 
havoc wrought by war, it has been suggested that the customary 
headlines: “Entire army corps annihilated,” be replaced by: 


One hundred thousand homes wrecked. 

From two to three hundred thousand children fatherless. 

Approximately one hundred and fifty thousand mothers, 
wives and sweethearts placed in mourning. 

Five hundred thousand hearts broken. 

If there be some less susceptible to sentiment than to con- 
siderations of a more personal and matter-of-fact nature, they 
are to be stirred by: “Taxes doubled by the latest drive.” 
Evidently the poet did not tell the entire truth of the sad tale 
when he sang: “The paths of glory lead but to the grave.” 





The perfect centralization of all Catholic social enterprises in 
Italy had always been the earnest desire of Pope Pius X. This 
work is being actively carried on under his successor. One of 
its latest developments, as noted by Rome, is the combination of 
the already existing social and economic institutions of Italy 
into one national federation, known as the Socio-Economic 
Union. The object of this league is to extend practical assist- 
ance of every kind to the laboring classes and the poor. Its 
entire scope, as briefly outlined in the constitution of the Union, 
is “to promote, direct, and coordinate all the social and economic 
action of the Catholics of Italy, always in conformity with 
Catholic doctrine, with the instructions of the Holy See, and 
with the directing program and the deliberations of the Central 
Committee.” The means by which this end is to be compassed 
are thus enumerated: “Propaganda by word of mouth, the 
press, visits, and inspections, special courses of instruction, 
general meetings and congresses of the affiliated institutions.” 

Dr. Frederick V. Beitler, head of the Bureau of Vital Statis- 
tics in the Maryland State Department of Health offers some 
valuable diagrams and statistics of mortality in the Journal of 
the American Medical Association. His studies cover an area 
of our country containing about half of our population, and are 
extended from 1904 to 1913 inclusive. It is consoling to note 
that deaths from tuberculosis have considerably decreased, and 
the same may be said in varying degrees of the greater number 
of diseases. Only two causes of mortality have steadily, 
though slowly, increased, one is cerebral hemorrhage and apop- 
lexy, the other is cancer. Over a large area of the United 
States the latter has increased from 4.24 per cent of the total 
It is particularly noticeable that up 
to the age of twenty very few deaths from cancer occurred. Con- 
siderably less than one per cent of the deaths from cancer oc- 
curred before this age. Between the ages of twenty and thirty 
years the proportion becomes 2.04 per cent. Between the ages 
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of the total, continuing to augment during the next decade to | 


16.09 per cent. Between the ages of fifty and sixty years it is 


24.21 per cent; and between sixty and seventy has reached 
25.52 per cent. During the next decade of years it declines and 
drops suddenly after the age of eighty years. 

I} Diamond Jubile« the foundation of the Sisters of 
Py idence in the United States was celebrated in the 
mother use, Saint Mary-of-the-Woods, Indiana, on October 
20, with becoming ceremony. The Rt. Rev. Francis S. | 


Chatard, Bishop of Indianapolis, presided, and at the Solemn 
Pontifical Mass sung by the Rt. Rev. Joseph Chartrand, 
Coadjutor Bishop of Indianapolis, the sermon was preached 
by the Archbishop of St. Louis, the Most Rev. J. J. Glennon. 
When Mother Theodore Guerin with her little band of Sis- 
‘ters came from France to America in 1840, their first foun- 
dation was made in what was almost a wilderness. “We must 
make a beginning,” she wrote, “and trust to Providence. If 
it is God’s work it will not fail.”. The elementary school, 
opened in the following year, has developed into a college 
which draws students from twenty-five States, and is housed in 
what many have considered the most stately group of collegi- 
ate buildings in the country, while Sisters who call St. Mary’s 


“home” are teaching thousands of children in the parochial 
schools. The first home of these pioneer educators, described 
by the saintly Bishop of Vincennes, Monseigneur de St. 
Palais, as “a wretched log cabin,” has long since passed away; 
but the spirit of these valiant women survives in their daugh- 
ters who are an invaluable aid in the educational work of 
the Church in the Middle West. 

The Square Deal, in its October issue, gives the following ap- 
preciative notice of the effective service rendered to capital and 
labor in a threatened industrial conflict by a well-known priest 
of the St. Louis archdiocese: 


The timely intervention of Father Timothy Dempsey, pas- 
tor of St. Patrick’s church here, and founder of his famous 
workmen’s hotel, brought to a sudden end last month a strike 





of 1,500 teamsters, which threatened at the time to completely 
tie up the city’s transfer industry. Serious trouble was im- 
minent when Father Dempsey stepped in, and it was feared 
that at least 3,500 union men in other industries closely allied 
with the transfer business, would walk out in sympathy. In 

a few hours’ time the venerable priest had brought employer 
and employees together and secured an increase of 50 cents 

a week for the striking teamsters, and also a reduction in 
time was granted. Drivers by this agreement will not be re- 
quired to work on Sundays, and those who are to be dis- 
charged are to be so notified the night before. The agree- 
ment is for two years. 

\s a result of Father Dempsey’s success in this strike 
Mayor Kiel has planned to create an industrial dispute Com- 
mission to arbitrate differences arising between employer 
and employee. The idea originated with the priest, who, 
it is believed, will be named a member of the Commission. 
“A proposed ordinance establishing such commission is now 
being drawn up by City Counselor Daues. 

Father Dempsey has for long years heroically devoted himself 
to the cause of those who can best be described as the flotsam 


and jetsam of humanity, or in the more expressive language of 


the street, “the down and out.” He has earned the confidence 


that is placed in him. 


The question of teaching the Bible as an elective subject in 
the public high schools of Indianapolis was recently tabled by the 
city’s board of school commissioners. The reason advanced by 
the representatives of the Indianapolis Church Federation for 
introducing the question was that as they did not desire the 
“along religious lines, but as a valuable con- 


Bible to be taught 
the religious issue would not be 


tribution to English literature, 


” 


involved : 


| 


| 
| 
| 
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Men have disagreed for years on the interpretation of 
some of the passages from Browning and Shakespeare, yet 
you would not think of throwing Browning and Shake- 
speare out of your curriculum. Astronomers for many years 
have told us there are spots on the sun, yet hundreds and 
thousands of people are perfectly content to go on enjoying 
the sun as a means of ripening the corn and the crops and to 
let astronomers discuss among themselves as to whether or 
not there are spots on the sun, and if there are, how large 
they are. 

All this only goes to show either how ingeniously the real 
purpose of the promoters of Bible study in the high schools is 
covered by plausible arguments, or how completely the profound 
sense of the sacredness of the inspired writers has been lost to 
them. Even Browning and Shakespeare cannot be taught in- 
telligently without the teacher’s personal explanations touching 
the vital truths contained in their works. But some of the most 
vital truths of Scripture are the Messianic mission and the Di- 
vinity of Christ, denied by the Jews; and the fact of the es- 
tablishment of His Church upon Peter, ignored by Protestan- 
tism. To treat the inspired writings, on the other hand, as a 
mere literary effort, criticising them from a purely human stand- 
point as conforming or not conforming with the teacher’s con- 
ception of the canons of art, is to destroy reverence in the mind 
of the pupil. The Scriptures were not given the world as a 
literary study, but as the Word of God, to be read in humility 
and prayerful devotion and interpreted according to the mind 


of His Church. 


Everywhere the Holy Name rallies are producing a whole- 
some effect. They are helping to attract the eyes of men 
ever more to that city built upon the mountain which can no 
longer be ignored. The public press takes notice of them, 
often in enthusiastic terms. Men are impressed with the sin- 
cerity and profound convictions of the participants in these 
vast demonstrations. “It was a wonderful sight, a remark- 
able and inspiring demonstration,” says the Passaic Daily 
News. “The parade and celebration of the Holy Name So- 
cieties was the most impressive and triumphant success of 
any similar affair on record.” From Paterson comes the 
same note of deep appreciation in the secular Press Guardian: 

Kneeling on the green turf, just as the sun dipped below 
the Preakness hills, bathing the countryside in golden hues 
and scintillating on the rippling waters of the Passaic below, 

10,000 Catholics bared and bowed their heads and recited 

Pope Benedict’s prayer for peace. The impressive sight 

came as the conclusion of the most impressive Holy Name 

demonstration ever witnessed in Paterson. 


So city after city becomes the scene of these splendid mani- 
festations of Catholic Faith. All men of discernment and 
good will must realize that here is unfolding before their 
eyes a glorious movement that must be welcomed with sin- 
cerest joy by every loyal citizen. The Baltimore Sun writes: 


The parade of the Holy Name Societies of the Diocese of 
Baltimore, in which 17,000 Catholics of Baltimore and other 
Maryland cities, Washington and Alexandria, marched for 
three hours yesterday, was lauded by Protestant ministers 
from Washington pulpits last night. The Rev. Dr. Randolph 
H. McKim, rector of the Protestant Episcopal Church of the 
Epiphany and one of the best-known clergymen of Wash- 
ington, declared that “the desire to combat blasphemy is the 
excellent object of the millions banded together for that 
purpose, and may God bless their efforts.” o> eee 
Rev. John MacMurray, pastor of the Union Methodist 
Episcopal Church, extolled the work of the Holy Name 
Society and suggested the formation by the Protestant 
churches of a similar organization. 

At the Holy Name Rally held in Cincinnati 40,000 men par- 
ticipated in the parade, according to the Catholic Telegraph, 
and 20,000 spectators were crowded in the park around the 
reviewing stand, upon which a temporary altar had been 
erected for the solemn Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament. 











